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Theologians and philosophers will 
dispute those political scientists 
who insulate American political 
democracy from religious and 
ethical presuppositions. But the 
historical record of official and 
authoritative affirmations of the 
relevance of American democracy 
to religion is too securely estab- 
lished to be seriously challenged. 


RELIGIOUS HERITAGE OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


JOSEPH F. COSTANZO 
I 


AMERICAN POLITICAL DEMOCRACY was conceived and established 
within the terms of the theology of politics. Throughout our na- 
tional history this relevance has been consistently and authoritatively 
affirmed in numerous corporate and individual official acts of the 
three branches of our government. Further, this nexus has been 
predicated not only about the origins of our Republic but also for 
its survival and prosperity. Now, to ignore or to deny this relation 
is to separate in effect the superstructure from the foundation which 
sustains it and confers upon it its unique spiritual meaning. 

Some prefatory remarks on the manner of conceiving the rela- 
tionship of religion and polity in pagan and Christian societies will 
draw our perspective into focus. In antiquity such a relevance meant 
to the Greek philosophers that the ideals and values of the City 
derived their validity from Platonic vision of the Exemplary Good, 
the heavenly paradeigma of the due order of being and truth; or, 
with Aristotle, the City is the embodiment of ethical purposes. The 
politeia is a way of life, ti biou. For want of an adequate meta- 
physics (with the embarrassing disability of a confounding array of 
mythological gods) pagan theology was at best the philosophers’ 
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order of suprasensibles, of first principles and of ultimate origins of 
all that is as they are meant to be. The Graeco-Roman statecraft was 
the constant endeavor to reconstruct in human affairs an abiding 
order of peace and justice in obedience to eternal laws. 

With the advent of Christianity, man was supernaturally revealed 
as an image of divine personality endowed with authentic and tran- 
scendent purposes and accordingly invested with original responsi- 
bilities and connatural rights. As a consequence the prerogatives of 
the pagan state as the supreme moralizing force were radically 
undermined and the identity of the Ultimate Good with the com- 
mon good of the City was cancelled. The acknowledgment of a higher 
law, of which the State is no longer the oracle, and the revelation of 
the divine guarantee of eternal beatitude, liberated man from the 
self-enclosed system of nature of which man was wholly a part and 
the City his fulfillment. Man was freed from the Promethean strug- 
gle between the spiritual aspiration for liberty and the pagan cosmo- 
logical necessitarianism.' The Christian martyrs, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the Church apologetes brought the divine inheritance 
of men to bear upon the absolute Roman imperium so as to render 
it ministerial of justice in obedience to the fiduciary function of 
authority. It was to the credit of St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, to 
have expressed in theological terms the metaphysical necessity for 
the consent of the governed and to have brought out its new signifi- 
cance as a delimiting principle upon law and authority.’ As a fer- 





1Cambridge Medieval History, XX, 592-3: “The effects of the Church upon the Em- 
pire may be summed up in one word, ‘freedom’. In a word, authority was seen to be 
a form of service according to God's will and such service was freedom. It was, how- 
ever, not from Seneca but from Christ and St. Paul that the Fathers took their con- 
stant theme of the essential equality of men before which slavery could not stand... . 
Not only did the Fathers establish the primitive unity and dignity of man, but seeing 
slavery as the result of the Fall, they found in the sacrifice of Christ a road to freedom 
that was closed to Stoicism.” 

2Consent as the practical source of power was recognized since the days of Solon. 
But the idea of the proper and due relationship between Government and governed 
necessarily presupposes the prior consideration of the specific equality of men under- 
stood not only in terms of the constitution and exigencies of man’s nature but also in 
the light of man’s transcendental destiny. This more enlarged and definite view of 
man’s essential nature is the metaphysical basis of the doctrine of inherent and inalien- 
able rights, which, because they are a divine investiture, render man inviolable (the 
connatural right of immunity from the arbitrary) and condition the use of consent. 
Not consent alone but consent involving reservations of the law of human nature pro- 
vides the basis of government. By conjoining the doctrine of the divine origin and 
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ment Christian doctrine operated to the transformation of political 
ideas and practices to the gradual evolution of a constitutionalism of 
medieval provenance. As the eminent Carlyle brothers have abun- 
dantly shown in their monumental work, History of Political Theory 
in the West, this Christian tradition of law and government main- 
tained that the immediate source of political authority is in the com- 
munity; law and authority are both purposively ordained to the 
advantage of the governed conceived as justice and commonweal; 
that the contractual relation between ruler and ruled is recipro- 
cally binding and its conditions mutually inviolable; that the suprem- 
acy of law rests juridically, as Hincmar of Rheims pointed out, 
upon the consent of the governed. 

The central truths which energized this historic process were the 
inviolability of human personality and its indestructible rights,’ the 
equality of men in the divine adoption and the correlative doctrine 
of consent for governance, and the transtemporal value of human 
affairs. Now, it is within the context of this Christian tradition of 
the influence of religious truths upon law and government that the 
history of the birth of the American Republic took place. 

By religion, I understand man’s total dependency, ontological 
and moral, upon God, His Creator. These divine-creature relations 
I take to be the proper objects of intellection and assent given either 
by motivation of Divine Revelation or under the compelling persua- 





descent of authority to the doctrine of the equality of men, St. Augustine provided the 
initial premise for the development of constitutional limitation in medieval history, 
not merely as a limitation upon wrongdoing but also as a limitation inherent in the 
power itself. 

%Otto von Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages, (Maitland’s trans., 1927), 
pp. 81-2: “In this Medieval Doctrine was already filled with the thought of the inborn 
and indestructible rights of the individual. The formulation and classification of such 
rights belonged to a later stage in the growth of the theory of the Natural Law. Still, 
as a matter of principle, a recognition of their existence may be found already in the 
medieval Philosophy of Right when it attributes an absolute and objective validity to 
the highest maxims of Natural and Divine Law. Moreover, a fugitive glance at Medieval 
Doctrine suffices to perceive how throughout it all, in sharp contrast to the theories of 
Antiquity, runs the thought of the absolute and imperishable value of the Individual; 
a thought revealed by Christianity. . . . That every individual by virtue of his eternal 
destiny is at the core somewhat holy and indestructible even in relation to the Highest 
Power; that the smallest part had a value of its own, and not merely because it is a 
part of a whole; that every man is to be regarded by the Community, never as a mere 
instrument, but also as an end; all this is not merely suggested, but is more or less 


clearly expressed.” 
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sion of reason. To the Hebrew of the Old Testament, religion is 
God, the Decalogue, and the Messianic Promise; to the Christian, 
the fulfillment of the divinely inspired scriptural] prophecies in the 
Incarnation, and generally speaking, institutionalized Christianity. 
There is, too, a natural theology constructed by a rational analysis 
of the universe. Within a wide comprehension, these “believers” are 
called theists to distinguish them from deists. For the theists hold 
to the immortality of the soul and eternal reward by divine judg- 
ment, to God’s special providence for man and the efficacy of inter- 
cessory prayer. 

Our national history is abundantly rich with evidence that our 
American political democracy was conceived in theological terms, 
and through the years to this day the relevance has been asserted 
and reaffirmed authoritatively and officially as the genuine founda- 
tion for the prosperity and endurance of our Republic. Far am I 
from suggesting that every American has held to religious beliefs 
as the spiritual wellspring of our democracy. From the days of 
Washington, there is clear evidence of a secularist concept of our 
national experiment.‘ But I do maintain that the secular tradition 
is not the only American tradition; on the contrary, the religious 
tradition is the original and prevailing one; it is authentic in the very 
fiber of our body politic and as such constitutes the genuine Ameri- 
can consensus. Such an admission must be made with as much com- 
pelling force as that with which a sojourner in the Soviet State, 
wholly unsympathetic to it, must allow that the Red State was con- 
ceived and founded upon the dialectical materialism of Karl Marx. 
Nonbelievers were not the controlling promoters of American Inde- 
pendence nor were they the leading and responsible architects of 
the New Republic. 

The historical record of our Colonial and Revolutionary period, 
the Acts of the Continental Congress, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Northwest Ordinance, the Constitution, the Federalist 
papers, the Bill of Rights, the long course of Presidential utterances, 





‘The earliest expressions of secularism in America are to be found in the writings 
of Tom Paine, John Taylor, and Benjamin Rush. The current widened with the victory 
of Jeffersonian Democracy in 1800. All sort of philosophical isms have dominated most 
of our higher institutions of learnings and have seriously threatened to secularize our 


national culture. 
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Congressional acts, and determinations of our Supreme Judicature, 
are constant reiterating affirmations that our American political 
democracy was conceived and must rest for its survival on moral 
and religious foundations. 


II 


If we inquire what was the original American consensus, we shall 
find in what has been so aptly called the Seedtime of the Republic 
(1765-1776) the prevailing practice of the colonists to resort to a 
“higher law” in justification of their campaign of protest, resistance, 
and revolt. 

Clinton Rossiter writes’ of the “habit, in which most colonists 
indulged to excess, of recurring to first principles.” Scarcely any 
specific issue was argued 


without first calling upon rules of justice that were considered to apply to all 
men everywhere. These rules, of course, were the ancient body of political 
assumptions known as natural law and natural rights. The great political 
philosophy of the Western world enjoyed one of its proudest seasons in this 
time of resistance and revolution . . . few people have made such effective 
use of the recourse to first principles. 

The Declaration of Independence was written, the Constitution adopted, 
and the Republic launched in an age when most men, whether subtle or 
simple, believed unequivocally in higher law, generally called “the law of 


nature.” 


Exemplary illustrations of the polemic use of the natural law doc- 
trine are James Otis’ Rights of the Colonists Asserted (1764), John 
Dickinson’s fourth Letter to the Inhabitants of the British Colonies in 
America (1774), and James Wilson’s Considerations on the Nature 
and Extent of the Legislative Authority of the British Parliament 
(1774). Whatever may be the variant versions as to the ultimate 
source of natural law then extant, be it the divine natural law, 
or the secularized natural law of an indifferent and unconcerned 
deism, or the nonmetaphysical, utilitarian, historically inductive 
law said to be “higher” because of a value proved constant by experi- 
ence, it was the language of the theist which prevailed authentically 
in the Declaration of Independence. 





5Clinton Rossiter, Seedtime of the Republic (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1953), p. 352. 
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The more frequently we study the Declaration of Independence, 
the more deeply we appreciate its profound theological and 
philosophical presuppositions. The Preamble is a public official 
confession of the all-inclusive comprehension of the divine moral 
order over the consciences and affairs of men and nations. Such a 
profession rests on truths which are declared to be self-evident, not 
indeed because they are immediately or intuitively known, but be- 
cause of the clarity of their evidential intelligibility. Realism engen- 
ders the certitude for the cause of freedom. Since realism was for 
our Founding Fathers the source of personal liberty, it was for the 
same reasons the only guaranty of social and political liberty. 
Political freedom does not ensue from doubts, conjectures, empirical 
hypothesis, but from philosophical certitude. We hold these truths 
to be self-evident will equate by the conclusion of the argument 
“the truth has made us free.” 

The Declaration then pronounces the theological major in justi- 
fication of the revolutionary cause. It does not vaguely assert “all 
men are equal” nor affirm the equality of men by the mere fact of 
birth. But with precision it specifies the equality of the natures 
of men which is ensured unfailingly and immutably by divine crea- 
tive action. Men are equal by reason of their relationship to God. 
Human nature is divinely endowed with rights which because of their 
connatural inherence foreclose all alienability whatsover to any 
superior temporal force or power. To those who would read any 
utilitarian ideas into “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
let them carefully regard James Madison’s reflections on this very 
point. Writing to James Monroe, he observed: 


There is no maxim, in my opinion, which is more liable to be misapplied, 
and which, therefore, more needs elucidation, than the current one, that the 
interest of the majority is the political standard of right and wrong. Taking 
the word “interest” as synonymous with “ultimate happiness,” in which sense 
it is qualified with every necessary moral ingredient, the proposition is no 
doubt true. But taking it in the popular sense as referring to immediate 
augmentation of property and wealth nothing could be more false. In the 
latter, it would be the interest of the majority in every community to despoil 
and enslave the minority of individuals.* 


It was precisely on this basis of interest as qualified by every moral 





®Works, Congress ed., I, 250, 251. 
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ingredient that John Dickinson and James Wilson had understood 
“ultimate happiness” two years before the Declaration as the 
principle of reconciliation between English rule and colonial claims. 
Because of his inherent obligation in natural law to pursue his ulti- 
mate happiness, man has an inalienable right to all the necessary 
means to the attainment of that end. Hence, the profound signifi- 
cance of the illation “that to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among men.” The origin of politics is situated four-square 
in the theology of man. Governments are established primarily to 
secure, not grant such divinely endowed rights which are protective 
of the inviolability of the human personality and accordingly define 
the purposive direction of public authority. 

The all-comprehensive divine moral order completes its arch in 
the Declaration when it asserts that the powers that derive from the 
consent of the governed must be “just.” Consent as a practical source 
of power was recognized as far back as Solon. But the subjection 
of popular consent to a higher law dates with the Christian revela- 
tion that “all power is from God.” Unjust laws are not properly 
laws; arbitrary government is simply tyranny; unconstitutional ex- 
ercise of power is usurpation; and the unrestricted sovereignty 
which the Colonials rejected in the British rule they would also deny 
for themselves in the guise of popular sovereignty. Vox populi vox 
Dei—the absolutizing of popular sovereignty is not part of our early 
American consensus. The people are collectively as well as indi- 
vidually dependent upon God and therefore they can exist and act 
only as second cause, never as ultimate original source of all power. 
Even in the limited sphere of their sovereignty they may be sovereign 
only in a derivative, secondary sense; never absolute sovereign in 
their own independent right. 

As a minor to the theological-moral premise, the Declaration cat- 
alogues a listing of repeated abuses and usurpations by reason of 
which both the natural law and the law of Englishmen justify in 
conscience not only the right but also the compelling duty—such as 
obtains whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive of 
its proper ends—to institute a new government. 

Implicitly, the revolutionary argument is that from the rights of 
God over men shall we better know the rights among men. We have 
Jefferson’s own testimony that the Declaration is the embodiment of 
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the original American consensus. Fifty years after the event, in a 
letter to Henry Lee he wrote: 


With respect to our rights, and the acts of the British government con- 
travening those rights, there was but one opinion on this side of the water. 
All American whigs thought alike on these subjects. When forced, therefore, 
to resort to arms for redress, an appeal to the tribunal of the world was 
deemed proper for our justification. This was the object of the Declaration 
of Independence. Not to find out new principles, or new arguments, never 
before thought of, not merely to say things which had never been said 
before; but to place before mankind the common sense of the subject, in 
terms so plain and firm as to commend their assent, and to justify ourselves 
in the independent stand we are compelled to take. Neither aiming at origi- 
nality of principle or sentiment, nor yet copied from any particular or pre- 
vious writing, it was intended to be the expression of the American mind, 
and to give to that expression the proper tone and spirit called for it by the 
occasion. All its authority rests then on the harmonizing sentiments of the 
day, whether expressed in conversation, in letters, printed essays, or in the 
elementary books of public right, as Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, Sidney, etc. 


There is a story which portrays Jefferson in the throes of authorship, 
and discloses a critical Congress wholly bent on their dictation: 


During the debate, Jefferson was sitting by Benjamin Franklin, who 
consoled him by telling the story of John Thompson, the hatter. That 
tradesman, having composed an inscription for the signboard of his shop, 
submitted it to his friends for criticism; after their amendments nothing 
remained but his name and the picture of a hat.’ 


The historical explanation for the American concordance (on the 
theological-moral presuppositions of the birth of a nation) lies in 
the fact that the American experiment took place wholly within the 
broad Christian tradition of the divine natural law doctrine which 
had coursed its way from medieval Christendom through English 
Common Law and Whiggism to the new land. 

Unlike the artificial theories of the eighteenth century and the 
French Enlightenment, which deformed rather than illustrated the 
natural law, the natural law of the Declaration is wholly operative 
upon the practicalities of human affairs because it ensues from the 
Divine Author whose sovereignty is complete over nations as well as 
over individuals. There is no secularized substitute for the God- 
centered authority for law and government. Hence the correct dis- 





TEdward Dumbauld, The Declaration of Independence and What It Means Today 
(University of Oklahoma Press, 1950), p. 19. 
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tinction and necessary relation in the Declaration between the law of 
nature and human positive law. Both in the events leading up to the 
Revolution and in the theological preamble of the Declaration, the 
claim is first made to the rights of Englishmen and, this failing, the 
reference is then made to God’s law because in the natural law the 
colonists had a right to their positive legal claims. This polarity of 
natural and human law was the very point made by Edmund Burke 
as he espoused the American cause, much to the dismay of the 
New Whigs who a decade and a half later accused him of inconsis- 
tency. They failed to appreciate the radical difference between the 
American and French Revolutions, as one between real and abstract 
rights. In his speech on Conciliation Burke summed up the Colonists’ 
rightful claim to separation when he said that the Colonists were 
“not only devoted to liberty, but to liberty according to English 
ideas, and English principles. Abstract liberty like other mere 


abstractions is not to be found. Liberty inheres in some sensible 
998 


object. 
Ill 


The Declaration is hardly the instant creation of idealistic revolu- 
tionary leaders. It is the most remarkable epitome of the theology of 
politics proclaimed within the concrete context of American history, 
and the most fruitful application of the theological convictions of the 
prevailing colonial mind to their cause. A year before, the Conti- 
nental Congress, fully aware of the choice they must soon make 
between peace and war, made a public confession of total depen- 
dence upon divine providence, of the necessity of adoration, of 
intercessory prayer, of the confession and forgiveness of sins, and 


appointed July 20 as a 


day of public humiliation, fasting, and prayer for preserving the union and 
securing just rights and privileges of the Colonies, that virtue and true re- 
ligion may revive and flourish throughout our land; and that America may 
soon behold the gracious interposition of heaven for the redress of her many 
grievances, for the restoration of her invaded rights, for a reconciliation 
with the Parent State on terms constitutional and honorable to both; and 
that her civil and religious privileges may be secured to the latest posterity.’ 


8The Works of Burke (Oxford University Press), Il, 185. 
®Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and State in the United States (Harper, 1950, 3 vols.), 


I, 451. 
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The Proclamation of June 12, 1775, one of the four fast-day procla- 
mations of the Continental Congress prior to its first thanksgiving, 
had for its object the strengthening of the religious foundations of 
colonial union as it was being molded into a nation. It coupled 
with marked significance civil and religious privileges. The North- 
west Ordinance of 1787 enacted by the last Congress of the Confed- 
eration, reaffirms this nexus: “Religion, morality, and knowledge, 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

The language of the official corporate proclamations of our 
Founding Fathers is unmistakably that of traditional Christianity. 
Of the Thanksgiving Proclamations, the 1777 enactment of the 
Continental Congress is strikingly noticeable for its Trinitarian 
confession. In later Federal and State Proclamations, it is gener- 
ally omitted with the obvious intent to apply equally to all believers. 
Such a deliberate change is in line with the consensus to band 
together all theists in spiritual support of American polity. 

Wholly in accord with this original corporate and official pro- 
fession of the religious foundations of our Democracy are the 
individual official pronouncements of our highest government officers 
from the very beginnings of the American Republic. To those cynics 
and political scientists of a wholly empirical bent who discount 
the long tradition of Presidential utterances and especially the 
Presidential Proclamations of Thanksgiving Days as expedient pious 
exhortations divested of personal conviction or as official actions 
made perhaps in rare instances under duress, we would reply that 
they unwittingly give testimony to the strength of the American 
consensus that it must be officially acknowledged and promoted. 

The Inaugural Addresses, Messages to Congress, the Proclama- 
tions of Thanksgiving Days of our Chief Executives, from our first 
President to our own day have set an incontrovertible historical 
record of the religious presuppositions of our national existence and 
endurance. In his memorable Farewell Address, Washington point- 
edly warned against the deceptive insufficiency of a laic morality: 
“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. . . . And let us 
with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion.” 





10Messages and Papers of the Presidents, compiled and edited by James D. Richard- 
son (1897), I, 212. 
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In his First Inaugural Address of March 4, 1797, John Adams 
gave similar vigorous expression when he listed the qualifications 
for the executive office. 


. . . @ love of science and letters and a wish to patronize every rational effort 
to encourage schools, colleges, universities, academies, and every institution 
for propagating knowledge, virtue, and religion among all classes of people, 
not only for their benign influence on the happiness of life in all its stages 
and classes, and society in all its forms, but as the only means of preserving 
our Constitution from its natural enemies. . . ." 


Perhaps the most characteristically Christian and strikingly super- 
natural Presidential utterance is John Adams’ first Proclamation 


of Thanksgiving of March 23, 1798: 


As the safety and prosperity of nations ultimately and essentially depend 
on the protection and the blessing of Almighty God, and the national 
acknowledgment of this truth is not only an indispensable duty which the 
people owe to Him, but a duty whose natural influence is favorable to 
the promotion of that morality and piety without which social happiness 
cannot exist nor the blessings of a free government be enjoyed; and as this 
duty, at all times incumbent, is so especially in seasons of difficulty or of 
danger . . . 1 do hereby recommend that . . . 9 day of May . . . be observed 
throughout the United States as a day of solemn humiliation, fasting, and 
prayer; . .. to the Father of Mercies . . . that all religious congregations 
do . . . acknowledge before God the manifold sins and transgressions with 
which we are justly chargeable as individuals and as a nation, beseeching 
Him . . . through the Redeemer of the World, freely to remit all our 
offenses, and to incline us by His Holy Spirit so that sincere repentance 
and reformation . . . that our civil and religious privileges may be preserved 
inviolate and perpetuated to the latest generations . . . that the principles 
of genuine piety and sound morality may influence the minds and govern 
the lives of every description of our citizens, and that the blessings of peace, 
freedom, and pure religion may be speedily extended to all nations of the 
earth.” 


This Presidential expression of the dependence of social happiness 
of free government, of civil and religious liberties, as a national 
acknowledgment of an indispensable truth incumbent upon nations 
as well as upon individuals clearly establishes the original American 
religious consensus as authentic. Both Washington and Adams 
significantly spoke in sharp rejection of the alien importation of 
Jacobin atheism both in the guise of French revolutionary totali- 





1] bid., p. 221. 
12/bid., p. 258. 
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tarian democracy and of Napoleonic supreme sovereignty. On 
March 6, 1799, President Adams warned of the subversive dangers 
of religious neutrality when, repeating his former insistence on 
the nation’s acknowledgment as a society of its dependence upon 
God, he added: 


. . . the most precious interests of the people of the United States are still 
held in jeopardy by the hostile designs and insidious acts of a foreign nation, 
as well as by the dissemination among them of those principles, subversive 
of the foundations of all religious, moral, and social obligations, that have 
produced incalculable mischief and misery in other countries. 





Clearly in our earliest history as a New Republic secularism is 
officially declared alien to the American religious affirmation and 
inimical to it. There is no need to collect here all these Presidential 
testimonials to the American consensus. Lincoln’s “this nation under 
God” gives focal point to the prevailing American tradition. In our 
freshest recollections, Presidents Roosevelt, Truman and Eisenhower 
have voiced this tradition as the authentic American affirmation. We 
choose one last illustration of Presidential witness. On January 4, 
1939, President Roosevelt gave his Annual Message to Congress in 
person. He identified the “ancient” American faith with the one 
prevailing “now as always.” In his words: 


Storms from abroad directly challenge three institutions indispensable 
to Americans, now as always. The first is religion. It is the source of the 
other two—democracy and international good faith. 

Religion, by teaching man his relationship to God, gives the individual 
a sense of his own dignity and teaches him to respect himself by respecting 
his neighbors. . . . 

In a modern civilization, all three—religion, democracy, and interna- 
tional good faith—complement and support each other. Where freedom 
of religion has been attacked, the attack has come from sources opposed to 
democracy. Where democracy has been overthrown, the spirit of free 
worship has disappeared. And where religion and democracy have vanished, 
good faith and reason in international affairs have given way to strident 
ambition and brute force. 

An ordering of society which relegates religion, democracy and good 
faith among nations to the background can find no place within it for the 
ideals of the Prince of Peace. The United States rejects such an ordering, 
and retains its ancient faith.”* 








18]bid., p. 275. 
“The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, compiled and col- 


lated by Samuel Rosenman, 1939 volume (1941), pp. 1-2. 
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Far are we from denying the protestations of the secularist or 
“neutralist” (as he would fain be known) through the course of our 
national history; but his is not the voice of the American religious 
and political heritage; he is not giving witness to the original, 
authentic, and still prevailing American affirmation. In a distinctly 
nonprophetic sense, his is the voice crying in the wilderness. It is 
the voice of dissent; it is a protest against our “ancient faith”— 
prevailing “now as always.” 


IV 


That our nation was conceived under God, with a religious view 
of human rights and the purpose of government, is abundantly 
evident in our early national history and in the vigorous tradition 
carried on by every incumbent of the President’s office. Now we 
inquire if and in what way the religious conception of government 
entered into the very fabric of our federal government, that is to 
say, in the Federal Constitution. Presupposing the sound doctrine 
of the distinction and necessary relation of human positive law to 
the divine natural law as expressed in the Declaration, the Consti- 
tution as a juridical document is a superstructure built upon that 
foundation and, as such, does not need to affirm explicitly this 
referral. 

We should bear in mind that the very men who guided the 
Colonists within the Christian tradition of natural law doctrine to 
Independence were generally those same men who either partici- 
pated in the momentous discussions of the Federal Convention or 
helped advance the ratification of the Constitution in their several 
states. 

In the first place, the procedure adopted for the ratification of 
the Constitution conformed to every ethical requirement of the 
natural law. Chief Justice Marshall in McCulloch v. Maryland took 
judicial notice of the due regard had for the “consent of the gov- 
erned,” in the construction of a new federal government directly 
binding upon individuals as well as states when he recounted the 
mode of proceeding followed by the convention which framed the 
Constitution and by the Congress which submitted it upon recommen- 
dation of the Federal Convention to the States for acceptance by con- 
ventions chosen in each State by the people thereof, and the 
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juridical binding effect of popular determination upon the State 
sovereignties as well as upon the people of the new United States. 
The Federal Government in very truth proceeds directly from the 
people, deriving its powers from them. Hardly ever in history was 
the principle of the “consent of the governed” observed with such 
scrupulous care as in the ratification of the Constitution. 

Secondly, American sovereignty is not that of totalitarian 
democracy, not indeed the unrestricted sovereign of Rousseau’s 
Contrat Social; for this instead of presupposing natural law is held 
itself to be the original source of morality; whereas the right of the 
people to choose their own form of government necessarily presup- 
poses the major premise in natural law, that civil government is 
necessary to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ A govern- 
ment of limited powers fixed in a written constitution is wholly in 
accord with the sovereignty of God over states as well as over indi- 
vidual persons. Plenary but not absolute, derivative and not original, 
American popular sovereignty is under God from whom all power 
descends, nor again, as with Rousseau, is sovereignty assumed to 
reside ultimately and inalienably in the people. 

Thirdly, in the institutional structure of our Constitution, e.g., the 
distribution and balance of empowerments, in the delegation of 
limited and enumerated powers, with a supreme judicature to arrest 
ventures beyond the prescribed limits, the Constitution provides the 
institutional securities and restraints for the supremacy of the rule 
of law over the rule by men. The area of human presumption for 
tyrannical exercise of power or the usurpation of power itself is 
doubly restricted both by supremacy of law and the adequate insti- 
tutional safeguards. 

Fourthly, American supremacy of law is neither legal autocracy 
nor mere legal process; it is medial for the prosecution of substan- 
tive civil goods. American political democracy has a substantive 
content as well as a procedural course. The Preamble proclaims 
the purpose of the establishment of the federal government to be the 
“establishment of justice, the promotion of the General Welfare, 
and the blessings of Liberty.” Substantive ethical goods are those 
rights and purposes of the law of human nature which have been 
historically and juridically secured even beyond human disowning. 
For the medievalist Bracton’s dictum sub Deo et lege operated to 
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the gradual realization of homo liber et legalis. Herein lies the 
radical significance of the American Bill of Rights. They juridically 
secure by the best tried precedents of history those freedoms which 
the divinely endowed spiritual nature of man demands. The moral 
order enters concretely into human law and asserts that by no 
majoritarian or authoritarian determination will we deprive a man 
of the free exercise of religious conscience and of worship; that 
before the bar of justice, laws will be fairly and equally applied; 
that free speech and free press, the right to assemble peaceably and 
to petition the government are rational exigencies not only of the 
spiritual nature of man but of the moral imperatives of society itself. 
What else are preferred rights, due process, equal protection touch- 
ing upon life, liberty, and property but the acknowledgment by law 
and the will of the people of that immunity from the arbitrary to 
which the spiritual nature of man is entitled. 

American political democracy is more than a form of government, 
a species of governance; it is a content as well as a process. But in 
the American context it is doubly so, by reason of its unique histor- 
ical genesis and actualities as we have summarily seen as well as 
by reason of the purposive prerogative claims of the democratic 
politeia. The higher advantages of the democratic form of govern- 
ment rest on the political maturity of its citizens, who are called 
upon to participate responsibly in the direction and ultimate control 
of governmental policies; its broad purpose is the larger diffusion 
of opportunities for moral and material benefits. Both these ethical 
objectives and rational procedures are consequent to a philosophy 
of man, or as Aristotle said, “a way of life.” Democratic collabora- 
tion is self-defeating without commonly accepted principles, a fun- 
damental creed, without a common denominator of beliefs, without 
certain imperishable values which are beyond question. Surely there 
is sound democracy and unsound democracy, and its soundness 
depends on its accordance with the ultimates of man’s nature. There 
can be a totalitarian democracy, just as brutal and arbitrary, as 
there have been totalitarian dictatorships. “Nothing above the State, 
nothing outside the State, nothing against the State” applies equally 
to both. But American political democracy says there is something 
outside the State—God and His laws; there are many realities be- 
yond the competence and the dominance of the State—the Church, 
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the family, and the countless number of free associations of human 
endeavor in arts and science and of all sorts of cultural and recrea- 
tional pursuits; there are many realities delimiting upon the State, 
such as the prior rights and prerogatives of individuals and of asso- 
ciations which arise from the law of man’s nature and of societies. 
To the preservation and prospering growth of these substantial moral 
values, to the guarantee of the immunity of these human properties, 
American democracy as a process is wholly medial. In the American 
historical context, a substantive deposit, known as the American 
heritage, has been continuously asserted and reaffirmed in diverse 
ways, politically, juridically, and socially. 


Vv 


Without a philosophy of freedom and of order we shall have 
neither a free order nor an ordered freedom. To maintain that the 
core of American democracy is procedural, to say that there are no 
human values beyond change by majoritarian vote save the supreme 
value of fair and peaceable competition in the open market of ideas 
and wholly free election is to affirm that there are no political truths 
or wrongs to which men and societies are committed or if they exist 
they are not humanly cognizable. But Americans have with unques- 
tionable certitude held truths as self-evident and in this faith and 
conviction a new nation has been conceived and has endured under 
God. 
When the Federal Constitution affirms the equality of all men 
before the law, it recognizes that there are equal rights not held from 
the law, but from the Divine Author of men and societies, and there- 
fore rights which governments must secure with the full efficacy of 
human law, and of civil power. Legal expedients which have his- 
torically been tried and proven efficacious for the security of funda- 
mental rights were retained from our English heritage. The sub- 
stantive and procedural rights of the American Bill of Rights and 
of the Fourteenth Amendment are historical reassertions and jurid- 
ical securities of man’s personal dignity and for the fuller expres- 
sion of his capacity for freedom. Anglo-American Constitutional 
history is the continuous record of the development of the secondary 
nature of man (to borrow from Burke) in accordance with his first 
nature. The writ of habeas corpus, for example, has a theological 
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presupposition. The writ asserts the right of an individual; but a 
right presupposes a value outside the reach of any power to cancel. 
True, the theology of man does not say there must be a writ of 
habeas corpus; it does say that law must provide proper and ade- 
quate means for securing that immunity from the arbitrary which 
accords with the personal dignity of man. Due process means that 
persons, rights, and possessions must be treated with reverence even 
when they are chargeable with crime. The Constitution does not 
explicitly say man is a child of God. But in those lands and govern- 
ments which explicitly or in effect deny man is a child of God we 
shall look in vain for adequate securities for man’s immunity from 
governmental arbitrary action. In such countries there is no writ 
of habeas corpus. We need only compare the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and the trial of Communist leaders under Judge Medina 
to appreciate the vast difference which derives from ultimate theo- 
logical roots. Negativewise, due process is a legal restraint upon 
that presumption of pride born of Original Sin that the alleged 
criminal can be mobbed and lynched at popular demand. In theo- 
logical terms, what is arbitrary discrimination but the vicious doc- 
trine of election? The use in Supreme Court decisions of the words 
“unreasonable,” “reasonable,” “arbitrary,” “capricious,” “justice,” 
“equity” transcends the bifocal thinking of positive jurists and 
empirical political scientists. 

There is throughout our whole American Constitutional history 
the underlying affirmation of a “higher law” of which the State is 
not the oracle. The First Amendment declares the inherent dis- 
ability of legislative power in matters of mind and soul and in so 
doing confesses to the independence and supremacy of the spiritual 
nature of man. The American State neither originates nor concedes 
the right of freedom of religion; it recognizes that this right descends 
from a source superior to itself and is thereby inviolable, and 
consequently, it is obligated to protect it. The freedoms of speech 
and press, of peaceable assembly and petition are not indeed the 
Voltairean absolutes but rights fully in accord with man’s partici- 
pation in society and to provide the means for a larger scope of 
democratic responsibilities contributory to the national welfare. 
There is no more striking feature of the American system than its 
expressed recognition that the government is one of limited powers, 
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not indeed because power is said to corrupt but because power by 
reason of its divine descent is limited to the very purposes of the 
divine grant. Lastly, our Constitution is remarkably viable in accord 
with the dictates of sound reason. It provides the method of peace- 
able change, of identity through growth, analogously to the natural 
law which is immutable in its fundamental principles and progres- 
sive in its effects. To amend is to preserve the substance for poster- 
ity not to annul it, not to subvert it least of all by the very provision 
inherent in the Constitution that makes possible the adaptations to 
the growth of our nation. “To form a more perfect union” is ever 
toward a more indissoluble survival. 

A word about the Federalist papers is relevant to our discussion. 
Besides being a profound compendium of political wisdom on the 
basic problems of government it enjoys the unique distinction of 
being frequently cited by our Supreme Court as to the genuine 
meaning of disputed provisions in the Constitution. The argument 
of the eighty-five papers is to show that the Constitution is apt and 
necessary for the proper coherence of liberties and authority, of 
stability and energy in government (No. 1 and No. 37). But what is 
directly relevant to our purpose is the admission that the super- 
structure of government must rest on ultimates which precede and 
should determine human choice and contrivance. Wrote Hamilton 


(No. 31): 


In disquisitions of every kind, there are certain primary truths, or first 
principles, upon which all subsequent reasonings must depend. These con- 
tain an internal evidence which, antecedent to all reflections or combination, 
commands the assent of the mind. 


The American judiciary has repeatedly recognized the religious 
character of our nation as bearing upon American law and govern- 
ment. State and Federal Courts have declared that “Christianity is 
part of the law of the land,” “We are a Christian people,”” “This 
is a Christian nation.” These judicial notices obviously do not 
mean to contradict the First Amendment (as Justice Storey ob- 
served") much less to intrude upon and embarrass non-Christians. 


Chief Justice Kent in People v. Ruggles 1811 8 Johns. 290. Also p. 296 that the 
Constitution “never meant to withdraw religion in general, and with it the best sanc- 
tions of moral and social obligation, from all consideration and notice of the law.” 

18Justice Brewer in Church of the Holy Trinity v. United States 143 U.S. 457. 

Joseph Storey, Commentaries on the Constitution, #1874 (1833): “Probably at the 
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They simply acknowledge the Christian genesis and quality of Amer- 
ican law. There is scarcely anything in our legal system offensive 
to Christianity and there is much in accordance with its moral stand- 
ards. Our law incorporates the sociological exigencies of the 
religious life of our nation. When the eminent scholar, Dr. Corwin, 
sharply criticized the McCollum decision on historical and consti- 
tutional grounds, he asked in conclusion a question to which in 
response he pointed to the testimonial evidence of American history: 


Is the decision favorable to democracy? Primarily democracy is a system 
of ethical values, and that this system of values so far as the American people 
are concerned is grounded in religion will not be denied by anyone who 
knows the historical record.” 


To which almost in response are the concurring voices of the 
New York State Court of Appeals” and the Federal Supreme Court” 
in the Zorach v. Clauson Case. 


We are a religious people whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Being. 
We guarantee the freedom of worship as one chooses. . . . When the state 
encourages religious instruction or cooperates with religious authorities by 
adjusting the schedule of public events to sectarian needs, it follows the best 
of our tradition. For then it respects the religious nature of our people and 
accommodates the public service to their spiritual needs. . . . We cannot 
read into the Bill of Rights (such) a philosophy of hostility to religion. 


We draw to a conclusion the broad lines of our argument and 
affirm that the American consensus as to the religious foundations 
of our American political democracy is substantially and abundantly 
evidenced by the testimony of our Founding Fathers in the Conti- 
nental Congress, in the drafting of the Declaration of Independence, 
in the construction of the Federal Constitution, in the long tradition 
of Presidential utterances which helped perpetuate the spiritual 





adoption of the Constitution, and of the amendment to it, now under consideration, the 
general, if not the universal sentiment in America was, that christianity ought to receive 
encouragement from the state, so far as was not incompatible with the private rights of 
conscience, and the freedom of religious worship. An attempt to level all religions, and 
to make it a matter of state policy to hold al! in utter indifference, would have created 
universal disapprobation if not universal indignation.” 

18*The Supreme Court as National School Board” in 14 Law and Contemporary 
Problems 21 (1949). 

19Zorach et al y. Clauson et al., Court of Appeals of New York, 1951, 100 N.E. 2d 463. 
Cf. Judge Desmond’s concurring opinion. 

343 U.S. 306 1952. 
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wellsprings of our Republic, and in the judicial recognition of the 
religious experience of our nation. The long history of legislative 
acts in favor of cooperation with religious life is a vast and consoling 
study in itself and presupposes the theological convictions underly- 
ing our democracy. Far are we from denying the secularistic stream 
in American history; but we do deny their claim that it is the only 
American tradition; what is more we deny it is the original Amer- 

’ ican tradition; much less is it the prevailing one and certainly not 
the genuine and authentic one. In the light of the historical record, 
the secularist claim is wholly alien to the American mind and as 
such constitutes a dissent and a protestation. 


VI 


There are certain practical considerations which follow upon this 
study. Since the days of the Northwest Ordinance the moral, edu- 
cational, and political have been conceived as necessarily inter- 
twined. Can American democracy survive without its original 
theological and moral foundations? Will it endure on secularistic 
substitutes for God-centered values? Educators and political scien- 
tists who follow their own intellectual prepossessions and rewrite 
American history falsify the record. What shall we say of those 
who teach that American political democracy is essentially a process, 
wholly a method whereby any change may be effected provided it 
be done peaceably (without violence) and according to the rules in 
the contest of ideas and by the majoritarian determination of the 
suffrage?" Or shall we insist that the democratic process is medial 
for the conservation and enjoyment of substantive ethical ends which 
are beyond debate and capricious change?” In the light of the 
answer to be given this question the problems of national security 








%1See, for example, J. Roland Pennock, “Reason, Value, and the Theory of Democ- 
racy,” American Political Science Review, October, 1944, pp. 855-875; Willmore Kendall, 
“Prolegomena to Any Future Work on Majority Rule,” Journal of Politics, XII, 694-713 
(Nov., 1950); J. Austin Ranney, “Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System: a 
Commentary,” American Political Science Review, XLV, 488-99 (June, 1951); J. Austin 
Ranney and Willmore Kendall, “Democracy: Confusion and Agreement,” Western Politi- 
cal Quarterly, IV, 430-39 (Sept., 1951); Sidney Hook, Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No 
(New York: John Day Co., 1953). 

For example, Justice Cardozo in Palko v. Connecticut spoke of “immunities im- 
plied in the concept of ordered liberty” and lists the four freedoms. 302 U.S. 319, 
8245. 
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and the many issues concerning loyalty and subversion must be 
faced.” 

About a year ago Congress reaffirmed that patriotic duty and 
national allegiance are not religiously neutral, and accordingly 
inserted (what had always been taken for granted) “under God” 
into the official formula of salute to our national flag. On March 28 
of this year,“ the New York State Board of Regents spoke out in 
unequivocal terms against the secularism which has crept into the 
public schools under guise of religious neutrality. In the statement 
titled, “Fundamental Beliefs, Liberty Under God, Respect of Dignity 
and Rights of Each Individual, Devotion to Freedom, the Brother- 
hood of Man under the Fatherhood of God,” the Board urged that 
schools devote frequent periods to the teaching of the country’s moral 
and spiritual heritage and to this purpose recommended intensive 
study of American documents and pronouncements by Presidents 
and other national leaders which provide: 

. . - an understanding and appreciation of his role as an individual en- 
dowed by his Creator with inalienable rights and as a member of a group 


similarly endowed, of respect for others, particularly parents and teachers, 
of devotion to freedom and reverence for Almighty God. 


Of the Declaration of Independence the Regents had this to say: 


“All men are created equal” is the basic principle of the brotherhood of 
man and “endowment by their Creator with life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” is recognition of the fatherhood of God and that these most 
precious rights come from the Creator and uot from kings, princes, or other 
men. 


And so as not to leave any doubt as to the relevance of religious 
beliefs to American political democracy the Regents cited as the 
traditional Presidential affirmation of the original and authentic and 
still prevailing consensus the words of President Eisenhower: 


Without God there could be no American form of government, nor an 

23There are other grave and complex questions of the greatest significance to our 
nation which will be seriously affected by the admission or denial of a political sub- 
stance of American democracy which is resonant with religious and spiritual verities 
and values: Should public education be religiously neutral? What should be the nature 
and extent of cooperation in Church and State relations in America? Is not the religious 
neutrality of public education contrary to the official and authoritative professions of 
the religious foundations of American democracy? Can patriotic loyalty survive without 
adherence to the religious orientation of American democracy?; etc. 

“New York Times, March 29, 1955. 
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American way of life. . . . Thus the Founding Fathers saw it: and thus, 
with God’s help, it will continue to be. . . . Each day we must ask that Al- 
mighty God will set and keep His protecting hand over us so that we 
may pass on to those who come after us the heritage of a free people, 
secure in their God-given rights and in full control of a government dedi- 
cated to the preservation of those rights. 


The freedom of man has come with divine revelation; it was not 
conceived in philosophical agnosticism, nor in religious indifference, 
nor in rational skepticism, least of all in scientific empiricism. 
Doubts, uncertainties, and ignorance have never offered effective 
barriers in the minds of men nor provided the inspiration to fight 
usurpations of power. The threat to liberties comes from those who 
deny the sovereignty of God over nations as well as over persons. 
This is the meaning of “the Truth shall make you free,” for God is 
truth. 

The survival of American political democracy will not rest solely 
on a prosperous economy and military preparedness; it requires 
the religious perception that the insidious crime against the spiritual 
content of political liberty is indifference. There is no religious 
neutral ground between God and man for society. 





Epiror’s Note: In its original form this paper was read at the Fifty-first Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association which convened at the University of 


Colorado, Boulder, September 7-9. 





Note for a Protestant intellectual: 
The mind seeking “autonomy 
filled with religion” through the 
pride of a direct assault upon the 
immediacy of God finds tighter 
bonds of sense and a feebler qual- 
ity of thought. From Luther to 
Tillich the paradox remains: true 
spiritual freedom is the result of 
humble submission to the divinely 
constituted heteronomy of the 
Church. 


PAUL TILLICH 


An Impression 
EDWARD D. O'CONNOR 


PauL TILLICH GAVE A SERIES of lectures at Indiana University last 
May on “Schelling’s Positive Philosophy as an Anticipation of 
Existentialism.” He proved to be an excellent lecturer. Without 
ever stooping to entertainment, or having recourse to rhetoric to help 
carry the load of the discourse, but single-mindedly intent upon his 
subject, he captured and held attention by the sheer interest of his 
message, and earned an enthusiastic applause. 

A greater contrast with British playfulness or French brilliance 
could hardly be imagined than his workmanlike German seriousness. 
Though not a big man physically, he has a strong voice and a grave 
manner which lend authority to him and importance to his subject 
—an impression to which his silvering gray hair and not unpleasant 
German accent contribute. He is master of his material, which he 
chooses judiciously—abstaining from all display of erudition—and 
arranges intelligibly. By making his points decisively and moving 
ahead without tarrying, he is able, though speaking slowly, to say 
a great deal in a short time. There is assurance, even (when he is 
answering questions and speaking impromptu) a trace of a swagger 
in his manner; but at the same time there is an attractive modesty 
in his objectivity which carefully avoids any dogmatism or undue 
persuasion. In an obtrusive way he is attentive to the pedagogical 
needs of the listener: he keeps the line of thought always clearly 
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in view, skillfully arranges to approach difficult problems from the 
point of easiest access, and prefaces his discussions of them with 
discreet introductions that give a beginner his bearings without 
wearying those already acquainted with the material. 

The single stylistic flaw of which one gradually became aware 
as the lectures progressed was an occasional disconcerting shift of 
perspective, joined to a failure sometimes to reach the fundamental 
issue of a question; but this pertains more to his thought than to his 
style, and we shall return to it below. 

Tillich dealt principally with the turning point in Schelling’s 
philosophy constituted by his Essay on Human Liberty, by which, 
from having been chiefly a “philosopher of identity” or of essence, 
he became the pioneer of existentialism. Such a topic had a double 
interest in being presented by Paul Tillich, who, since his youth, has 
been a serious student of Schelling, and has probably been influenced 
more by him than by any other thinker. But it is not our purpose 
here to discuss Tillich’s interpretation of Schelling; for it is Tillich 
himself that we are interested in. We will try to discern some of the 
characteristic traits that will help to situate this important landmark 
among modern Protestant thinkers, and help to orientate a Catholic 
appraisal of him. For this purpose, the chief significance of the 
lectures on Schelling lay often in remarks and concepts quite inci- 
dental to the main line of thought. Our concern is not directly to 
“refute” him, and where possible we shall try to emphasize points 
of agreement between his ideas and Catholicism; for while the dis- 
agreements must be faced squarely, they cannot be rightly delineated 
until it is known where they do not lie. Apologetics sometimes misses 
its mark and spends its energy in pseudo arguments precisely for 
having failed to recognize the true nature of the opponent’s position, 
and the direction in which he is situated. 

We do not pretend here to give a balanced survey of Tillich’s 
thought,’ but only to pick out what seem to us to be its most charac- 
teristic features. Quotations given without reference are from the 
as yet unpublished Schelling lectures; but where possible we have 
drawn our texts from other works of Tillich already in print. 





1This has already been done by Gustave Weigel, S.J., in a study which Tillich himself 
called “the best analysis of my thought I have ever seen”—Theological Studies XI 
(1950), 177-202. See also the more extensive work, The Theology of Paul Tillich, ed. C. 
Kegley and R. Bretall (New York: Macmillan, 1952). 
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One of the chief inspirations of Tillich’s life and thought has been 
the ideal of “autonomy.” This is quite plain from the auto- 
biographical sketch which Tillich prefixed to the English translation 
of some of his essays, entitled, The Interpretation of History.’ In 
the important chapter, “On the Boundary between Heteronomy and 
Autonomy,” he declares: 

From earliest times I was opposed to the most potent system of religious 
heteronomy, Roman Catholicism, with a protest which was at once both 
protestant and autonomous. This protest was not directed and does not 
direct itself, in spite of theological contrasts, to the dogmatic values or the 
liturgical forms of the Catholic system, but is concerned with its heterono- 
mous character, with the assertion uf a dogmatic authority, which is valid 
even when subjection to it is only external.’ 


But it must be understood clearly that the autonomy which Tillich 
aspires to is not an absolute one—this he explicitly rejects—but 
rather “a theonomy, that is, an autonomy filled with religion.”* His 
goal seems to be to exclude all human authority from religious 
matters, in favor of a direct relationship between God and the indi- 
vidual; to eliminate the intervention of other men between the soul 
and God. “The immediacy of God,” writes Father Weigel,’ “. . . is 
at the heart of Tillich’s theology as it was of Luther’s. With this 
doctrine of immediacy rides a corollary—the corruptive influence 
of all things finite, and God’s incapacity to unite the finite, the 
limited, the imperfect, to Himself to make of it a carrier of divinity.” 

The rejection of all intermediaries between God and man is the 
mainspring of Lutheran spirituality, and has become in our time 
perhaps the principal motivation of non-Catholic objection to the 
Church generally. A sense of the inviolability of the mind’s free- 
dom of thought, which is more acute today perhaps than ever before, 
protests instinctively and vehemently against the attempt of any man 
or group of men to impose beliefs on others; and that divine author- 
ity should be invoked to justify such an attempt only intensifies 
the resentment. In protesting not so much against the particular 
doctrines of the Church as against her claim to teach them with 





2New York and London: Scribner's, 1936. 
3Pp. 24-25. 

‘I bid., p. 24. 

5Art. cit., p. 198. 
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authority, Tillich is the spokesman of countless numbers of our 
contemporaries.’ We will try to discover the sense and motivation 
of this anti-authoritarian inclination, and, while never minimizing 
the claim to authority which the Church undeniably makes, we will 
seek for any indication furnished by Tillich’s theology as to how this 
claim may be made intelligible to minds formed in the outlooks 
and biases of the present age. 

From the outset, it must be realized clearly that Tillich’s anti- 
authoritarianism is not based primarily on historical or scriptural 
arguments. Indeed, not much of Tillich’s thought is.’ He has made 
it quite clear that he has little confidence in the possibility of attain- 
ing historical certitude about details of Christ’s life and work, and 
he is inclined to regard positive historical inquiry as inconsequential 
or irrelevant in properly religious questions. He says: 

The foundation of Christian belief is not the historical Jesus but the 
biblical picture of Christ. The criterion of human thought and action is not 
the constantly changing and artificial product of historical research, but the 
picture of Christ as it is rooted in ecclesiastical belief and human experience.* 


It is not, therefore, historical or exegetical research which is the 
basis of Tillich’s objection to the Church’s claim to divine authority, 
but the very notion itself of such a claim being made by a human 
institution. For Tillich, this is “demonry.” 


The dogmatism of religions . . . is established in the fact that a portion 
of human-religious reality is garbed in the unconditioned validity of the 
divine. Such a reality, like a book, person, a community, an institution, or 
doctrine, claims absolute authority and lays claim to submission of every 
kind of reality, life, and doctrine; for no other claim can exist beside the 
unconditioned claim of the divine. But that this claim is established by a 
finite, historical reality, is the root of all heteronomy and of all demonry. 





®Cf. the remark of Walter M. Horton in his essay, “Tillich’s role in contemporary 
theology”: “Robert Hutchins, at the University of Chicago, did not hesitate to surround 
himself with neo-Thomist advisers; but many of his faculty fled further into chaotic 
autonomy rather than risk involvement in Catholic authoritarianism.”—The Theology 
of Paul Tillich, Kegley-Bretall, p. 45. The same note recurs almost unfailingly in the 
essays on Catholicism from the pens of Protestants and other non-Catholics, which 
appear in our periodicals from time to time. 

TOn this matter see R. Niebuhr’s essay, “Biblical thought and ontological speculation 
in Tillich’s theology,” ibid., pp. 216-227. 

8The Interpretation of History, p. 34. 
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For the demonic is something finite, something limited, which puts on infinite 
unlimited dignity.® 

The question of authority and autonomy was not introduced by 
Tillich in the Schelling conferences, except for the remark, incidental 
but quite typical, that in contrast with what occurs in Catholicism 
(where a predetermined philosophy is imparted to seminarians), 
candidates for the Protestant ministry in Schelling’s time were en- 
couraged to think autonomously. Nevertheless, these conferences 
brought out several ideas which shed considerable light on Tillich’s 
position. The first is that of the divine transcendence. 

The notion of God recurred frequently in the Schelling lectures, 
even though the matter under consideration was the world and the 
life of man; and while Tillich did not stop to discuss his own or 
Schelling’s concept of God, the one point that became obvious as the 
lectures proceeded was his profound respect for God’s transcendence. 
This constant attitude was perhaps more impressive than the explicit 
statements to be found in his writings. It is this strong sense of the 
divine transcendence, we believe, that constitutes the chief specu- 
lative basis for Tillich’s and many other men’s opposition to the 
authority claimed by the Church. 

For a Catholic apologist to disregard this mentality as he hastens 
into the fray armed with manifold arguments to establish the 
Church’s credentials, would be a grave blunder. No doubt there is 
serious reason to inquire whether Tillich’s “reverence” for God is 
altogether authentic; but it is not necessary to discount it altogether. 
Generically, at least, it surely represents a genuine perception of a 
divine truth, and this is what it is important to recognize. In our 
overeagerness to defend the participation in divine attributes which 
we maintain that Christian institutions enjoy, and in our familiarity 
with the visible sacraments by which God permits us to have dealings 
with Him, we Catholics sometimes lose the humble abasement and 
reverence for God which these institutions presuppose, and the sense 
of mystery which is capital in a due appreciation of them. The case 
of a man like Tillich can usefully serve to recall to us our short- 
comings in this regard. Furthermore, we need to take care not to 
prejudice our attempts to lead all men to the “knowledge of the 





*[bid. p. 26. 
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Truth” by inconsiderately offending a genuine sense of the Truth 
which they already have. 

The authority of the Church need not be presented in such a way 
as to be opposed to the divine transcendence. On the contrary, in a 
true view of things, it is based on it, for it is not in virtue of any 
human excellence of hers, nor in the sense of a dependence of God 
on her (not thus does God “need men”’), but solely in virtue of an 
absolutely free choice by which God assumes her for His use that 
the Church has divine authority. It is only because God utterly 
transcends the Church that He can confer on it a function that sur- 
passes its nature; only because He is by nature indifferent to the 
employment of any or all of His creatures can He with entire free- 
dom select that which He pleases and use it as He sees fit. 

Another reason for Tillich’s opposition to an authoritative Church 
is, apparently, that he finds repugnant the very notion of a divine 
choice, of God’s selection of a particular institution for a special 
function not conferred on all. This seems to be the implication of 
his assertion that “In face of the unconditioned, or, religiously speak- 
ing, of the Majesty of God, there is no preferred sphere, there are no 
persons, Scriptures, communities, institutions that are holy in them- 
selves ...””” That “the Lord who made heaven and earth” should 
be in a special sense “the God of Israel,” that the universal Father 
should have a predilection for the offspring of Abraham, and should 
give His blessing “out of Sion” is a mystery that has baffled many 
other minds besides Tillich’s. St. Paul was obliged to consider it, 
and—significantly—he resolved it by an appeal to the sovereign 
independence of God, who, like the potter, makes, from the same 
mass of clay, one vessel for noble and one for ignoble use.” 

Tillich, however, will not admit divine preferences. Is this be- 
cause of a more basic position in his philosophy of freedom? In 
his conferences, he represented Schelling as conceiving of freedom 
as the possibility of good or evil, the possibility of contradicting 
one’s own essence. In the free act, the being “affirms itself by deny- 
ing itself.” Man is able to be free because he is a union of two 





10{bid, p. 52. These lines were written in regard to holiness rather than authority ; 
but they seem to apply equally to the latter, which is what we are primarily concerned 
with here. 

Rom. 9:21. 
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principles, a “dark” principle of power and vitality, and a principl> 
of “light,” that is, of meaning or rationality. Their separation is 
sin, and freedom is ultimately the power of this separation. 

If freedom be so conceived, we must conclude that it does not 
exist in God. But the above conception does not seem to represent 
Tillich’s personal view,” and he does not deny that God is free. 
Perhaps, however, some of the implications of Schelling’s concept 
influence him in his rejection of the notion of a “divine preference.” 
If so, this influence is exerted in a direction counter to the principal 
dynamism of Tillich’s thought and his entire life, which, in their 
quest for autonomy, are inspired by a deep appreciation of the high 
dignity of freedom. He is denying to God the very autonomy he 
vindicates for man! 

In any event, what is to this writer’s mind significant is that 
elsewhere in the Schelling conferences, Tillich envisaged the possi- 
bility of a special divine communication made to privileged indi- 
viduals. It is precisely in such terms, according to him, that Schel- 
ling explained the case of “ethical and aesthetic geniuses,” i.e., 
saints and artists. In reinterpreting in his own idiom the views of 
Schelling, Tillich appeared to find nothing repugnant in them, but 
rather to embrace them sympathetically. Could the question not be 
asked, then, if particular individuals can be privileged with divine 
inspiration, why is there any intrinsic objection to an analogous 
privilege being bestowed on a community, that is, the Church, and 
particularly attached to certain offices in that Church?” 

But of all the notions developed by Tillich in his Schelling lec- 
tures, that which might best serve to make the notion of ecclesiastical 
authority intelligible is the view which Tillich seems to have derived 





12He has a much superior presentation of the concept of freedom in Chapter VIII, 
“The idea and the ideal of personality,” in The Protestant Era, where he says, e.g., “to 
be free means to have power over one’s self, not to be bound to one’s given nature. .. . 
Freedom is the power of transcending one’s own given nature .. .”—pp. 115,116. The 
latter definition is repeated in the essay, “Freedom in the period of transformation,” in 
R. N. Anshen’s Freedom: Its Meaning (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940), p 
123; cp. p. 124. 

18There must be no question, of course, of holiness or authority or any other divine 
prerogatives possessed by the Church in herself, as a creature, i.e., anterior to the free 
divine act instituting her; nor of any superior qualities in certain elite creatures- which 
attract to themselves God’s preference; but only of a divine choice by which God asso- 
ciates with Himself in sovereign freedom one creature rather than another in His 


salvific wo.k. 
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from Schelling that the knowledge of God is a kind of grace."* Man 
cannot come to the knowledge of God, he avers, by mere rational 
reflection. The reason Tillich takes this position lies evidently in 
his respect for the divine transcendence to which we have already 
alluded. He quoted with approval the lines of Schelling, “There is 
no knowledge of God in which He is only object. Either He cannot 
be known at all, or He is both subject and object of our knowledge 
at the same time.” It is only by a participation in God transcending 
the distinction between subject and object that man can know God. 
The saint (or just man, or “ethical genius”) and the artist (“aes- 
thetic genius”) are to be described in terms of God present. This 
divine presence is for Tillich a grace, a “status which cannot be 
produced willfully, but is given and either accepted or not.” 

It must not be imagined that Tillich’s concept of grace coincides 
with that found in Catholic theology; and obviously his views on 
the knowledge of God would not be altogether acceptable there. But 
the significant point is that he recognizes the existence of a knowl- 
edge of God which is unattainable by mere reason, and can be had 
only by a free gift from God to man. This furnishes the precise per- 
spective in which the doctrinal authority of the Church is best made 
intelligible. For in the total pattern of divine beneficence to man- 
kind, the Church figures only among the concrete conditions accord- 
ing to which, de facto, the divine gift is made. Her role is essentially 
instrumental, as channel through which a communication passes. 
For a rationalist, admitting no truth which reason cannot attain for 
itself, the magisterium will necessarily appear as a usurpation; but 
anyone who acknowledges a truth that can come only as a gift from 
heaven” has at least the basis for understanding the Church’s magis- 
terial function (and, by analogy, her other authoritative functions), 
even though he does not believe in it. And he must admit that the 
gift can be received only on the Giver’s terms: that is, in the way 
and according to the conditions under which He sees fit to bestow it, 
whether or not the reason for His way of acting be understood. 











MTillich did not expressly call the knowledge of God a grace; but from what he said 
of grace and of the knowledge of God, and from the way he associated these notions, he 
seemed to intend that the one be regarded as an example of the other. 

15Of course, Tillich does not seem to admit a “divine revelation” in the literal sense; 
but the issues raised by this difficulty are beyond the scope of the present essay. 
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If the preceding interpretations are just, it would seem that the 
essential notions necessary for an acceptance of the Church’s au- 
thority, particularly in doctrinal questions, are already admitted in 
Tillich’s theology. Granted a knowledge of God that can only be 
received by His gracious gift, and the possibility of a special union 
with God on the part of particular individuals, there does not seem 
to be any room left for a very fundamental objection to the concept 
of certain individuals divinely charged with a mediative office re- 
garding others. The only logical basis for rejecting the Church’s 
claim to authority would seem to be the argument based on historico- 
scriptural considerations, that de facto, the Church was never so 
constituted. But, as we have already mentioned, this argument does 
not figure importantly in Tillich’s theology, and it does not appear 
to us to be the true basis of his “protest.” 

This basis, we strongly suspect, is not theoretical but practical. 
To see this, one must bear in mind that Tillich once seriously con- 
sidered joining the Church, “when, in 1933, prior to the resurgence 
of German Protestantism, the alternative seemed to confront me, 
between either Christian or heathen Catholicism, the Roman Church 
or national heathenism in Protestant garb.””"’ Elsewhere he declares 
that “the Catholic Church has a great attraction for the man of our 
day”; and he explains: 


The Catholic church . . . has manifestly been able to preserve a genuine 
spiritual substance that continues to exist, although it is encased within an 
ever hardening crust. But whenever the hardness and crust are broken 
through and the substance becomes visible, it exercises a peculiar fascination; 
then we see what was once the life-substance and inheritance of us all and 
what we have now lost, and a deep yearning awakens in us for the departed 
youth of our culture.” 


What kept Tillich out of the Church was precisely its assertion 
of authority, as he himself declares in the passage already cited” in 
which he says that it was against the Church’s “assertion of dogmatic 
authority,” more than anything else, that he protested. He says also, 
*. . the man who enjoys autonomy—however feeble and empty it 
may be——has experienced something that he cannot easily surrender 





Interpretation of History, p. 25. 
The Protestant Era, p. 194. 
SAt note 3. 
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even if he wished to respond to the appeal of the Catholic Church.” 
But protest against the Church’s “authoritarianism” is only one 
manifestation of Tillich’s lifelong effort for autonomy in many areas. 


It was only in severe struggles that it was possible for me to break through 
to the affirmation of mental and moral autonomy. My father’s authority, 
which was at once personal and intellectual, and which because of his position 
in the Church, coincided for me with the religious authority of revelation, 
made every manifestation of autonomous thinking a piece of religious daring, 
and involved the critique of authority in a sense of guilt . . . every step in 
theological, ethical, and political criticism encountered inhibitions, which 
often could be overcome only after conflicts lasting for years.” 


He makes it clear, as has been mentioned already, that it was not 
pure autonomy he wanted, but “an autonomy filled with religion.” 
Then he goes on to remark, with reference to the return to “heteron- 
omy,” that is, authoritarianism, that was being manifested in Europe 
at the time of his writing (1936): 


If the trend of events in Europe is currently quite doubtlessly under the 
sign of a return to old and new heteronomies, that can awaken only pas- 
sionate protest in me, even when I realize the fated inevitability of this 
development. An autonomy won in hard struggle cannot be surrendered so 
readily as an autonomy that had always been accepted as matter-of-course. 
Whoever has once broken determinedly with the taboos of the most sacred 
authorities cannot subject himself to a new heteronomy, whether religious 
or political.” 


Finally, he observes that 


the struggle between autonomy and heteronomy returns on a higher plane 
in Protestantism. Precisely in the protest against the Protestant orthodoxy 
(even its moderate form of the nineteenth century) I had won my way 
through to autonomy.” 


Was this campaign a genuine crusade for liberty, as he represents 





"The Protestant Era, p. 195. He continues: “This ‘something’ which unites the 
Protestants and those who live in secular autonomy must be examined and understood. 
Upon it depends the religious and also the intellectual integrity of our day... . It is 
the awareness of the human boundary-situation or of the ultimate threat to human ex- 
istence that prevents the modern man from surrendering to heteronomy.” 

20Jnterpretation of History, p. 22. 

21bid., p. 24. 

22/bid., p. 25. 
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it, or simple rebelliousness? Doubtless it would be an oversimplifi- 
cation to regard it as simply one or the other. We cannot avoid the 
suspicion, however, that there is profound significance in a line that 
occurs in the first of the three passages just cited: “The immemorial 
experience of mankind, that new knowledge can be won only through 
breaking a taboo, that all autonomous thinking is accompanied by a 
consciousness of guilt, has been a fundamental experience of my 
life.” How are we to interpret this guilt which Tillich has experi- 
enced in his “struggle for autonomy”? That the mind which dares 
to think differently from others often experiences fearfulness and 
uncertainty, at times even tormenting doubt about its surest percep- 
tions, cannot be denied; but this is not a sense of guilt. That social 
pressures can engender a pseudo guilt in the soul of a man who quite 
justifiably breaks with unreasonable taboos, must also be admitted; 
but we submit that this explanation is not so universally valid as 
certain naturalistic psychologies suppose. The sensation of guilt is 
normally the valid protest against evil of an inner faculty which, in 
an obscure, intuitive way, is more loyal to the truth than the con- 
scious reason by which man justifies to himself the course he has 
taken. And even when it accompanies—and annoys!—what is to all 
evidence a genuinely creative thought or a rightly independent de- 
cision, it is often a true sign of some element of disorder, some trace 
of pride or immoderation, in an act that is substantially good. 

To attempt to estimate the degree to which these general consid- 
erations apply to the individual case in question would be improper 
here, and at best could only be conjecture. Let us merely observe 
that Tillich’s constant preoccupation with defining and defending 
“the Protestant principle” has every sign of being an apologia pro 
vita sua; while the incessant return of his thoughts to Catholicism, 
and especially the not quite controlled bitterness which breaks out 
in each reference to its “heteronomy” or authoritarianism (he mani- 
fests no comparable bitterness over the grave injustice done him by 
Nazism), could be readily understood as an attempt to justify his 
refusal to submit to it. 

In any event, we are interested in Tillich chiefly insofar as he 





28] bid., p. 23. 
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appears to be representative of a crisis of conscience which seems 
to us to be among the most acute and widespread in our time. 
Whether or not the foregoing remarks apply to Tillich personally— 
and we apologize sincerely if there is any injustice in them—we 
are convinced that they have a wide application elsewhere. Count- 
less tortured souls experience a strong attraction toward the Church 
but recoil from the sacrifice of submission to its authority. Entrance 
to the Heavenly Jerusalem is gained only by passing through the 
lowly gate of submission, and many will not bow their heads. Sub- 
mission to authority is humiliating, and never so much as when that 
authority, vested in human beings, asserts its right not merely to 
command our acts, but even to guide our thinking. Even the con- 
viction that this authority derives from God Incarnate who declared, 
“He that hears you hears Me,” and that it is reinforced by the “Spirit 
of Truth,” only makes submission to the authority reasonable, it 
does not eliminate the humiliation of it, which is, on the contrary, 
intensified by the obligation to give a kind of divine reverence to 
a human person. 

And yet even in virtue of the theology of Paul Tillich, the mean- 
ing and usefulness of this humiliation can be understood. Because 
of the transcendence of God, humility is an indispensable attitude 
in the creature who would draw near to Him. This is the great 
lesson of the Old Testament, for which Tillich has expressed a par- 
ticular preference.“ Moses must take off his sandals when he steps 
on holy ground. Furthermore, humility purifies the mind, thereby 
qualifying it for the vision of truths to which it would otherwise 
be blind. 

Theoretically, the soul should perhaps be capable of assuming an 
attitude of utter humility in its interior relations with God. In fact, 
however, the human soul is inclined to “put its center in itself,” and 
lose its “unity with the Ultimate Being”—to adopt Tillich’s own 
terminology in characterizing the sin which is pride. And in prac- 
tice, there is no lesson so efficacious for interior submission to the 
invisible God as the humiliating realism of subjection to visible 
men. This, at least, is the wisdom of the saints, who learned even 








Interpretation of History, p. 33. 
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to love humiliations, once they had experienced their fruitfulness. 
In this light, the humiliation entailed in receiving the Divine Truth 
through the intermediary of a human magisterium appears not just 
as a sacrifice, an unavoidable price, but as a preparation contribut- 
ing positively to the fuller reception of that Truth.” 


II 


One of the most striking characteristics of Professor Tillich’s 
thought is its metaphysical tone. He raises metaphysical questions 
constantly, treats all problems in metaphysical language, and has 
an extraordinary acquaintance with metaphysical literature. But 
although he has been judged by others “a real contributor to the 
present-day revival of metaphysical inquiry,” we submit that Tillich 
is more at home on the phenomenological level of the history of 
philosophy than in the depths of ontological mystery. We think it 
is no exaggeration to say that his writing abounds with instances in 
which he obviously disregards fundamental distinctions between 
the orders of being—as between the substantial and accidental, be- 
tween the real and the ideal orders—while attending only to rela- 
tively external resemblances and dissemblances. 

Adequately to substantiate such a judgment, it would be necessary 
to make a detailed study of typical notions drawn from Tillich’s 
works. Such an undertaking would be tedious, and most of the ex- 
amples, although significant, would be trivial. Therefore we will 
be content here to offer only indications, and leave to others to de- 
cide from the direct reading of the author whether our appraisal 
is correct. 

One example that comes readily to mind is Tillich’s use and 
conception of symbols. In a letter to Father Weigel he declares: 


Usually I speak of symbolic knowledge and mean with it exactly what St. 
Thomas means with analogia entis, The reason I used symbol more than 
analogy is a methodological difference between St. Thomas and myself. 





25The notion of humility is not alien to Tillich’s thought; in fact. he seems to cherish 
this virtue as characteristically Protestant. But the act of humility which consists in 
submission to authority, that is, to the divine authority incarnate in the Church, he is 
loath to make. 

%John H. Randall, Jr., in “The Ontology of Paul Tillich,” in Kegley-Bretall, The 


Theology of Paul Tillich, p. 161. 
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I would agree with him that every knowledge of God has analogical charac- 
ter, but I do not agree with him that it is possible to develop a natural 
theology on this basis.” 


But it is patent from Tillich’s writings that he does not mean by 
symbol what St. Thomas means by analogy, and this is precisely the 
reason why he has no basis for a natural theology. 

Symbolism and analogy” are not the same thing; two beings are 
analogous by reason of a formality which is realized properly, even 
though differently, in both of them; hence there is adequate objective 
basis for making the same predication of them both. But we freely 
take one being to symbolize another because of some likeness or 
association between them, which is not, however, by itself sufficient 
reason for a common predication: that is why the symbol is erected 
by act of the will.” Tillich is entirely right in preferring the term 
“symbol” to “analogy,” for it is symbols that he is dealing with, 
precisely insofar as these are distinct from analogies; and the fact 
that he thinks that there is nothing more in the analogy than in the 
symbol is a convincing sign, to our mind, that he is not thinking on 
a truly ontological level, but on a more imaginative level where 
symbols are in order. 

Tillich writes in his autobiography: 

The difficulties I experienced in coming to terms with reality transported 
me at an early age into the life of phantasy. For some years certain im- 
aginative worlds constituted true reality for me, into which I withdrew as 
often as possible from the external reality not taken seriously by me. That 
was the time from my fourteenth to my seventeenth year of age. At the end 
of that period the romantic imagination was ultimately transmuted into the 
philosophical imagination, which ever since has stayed by me, for good and 
ili.” 


Perhaps what Tillich has actually done has been, to a degree at 





"Theological Studies X1 (1950), 201. 

28We are considering, of course, only the analogy of “proper proportionality,” which 
is analogy in the strictest sense, and the only sense relevant here. 

2°Note the significance in this regard of the following line taken from the introduc- 
tion to Tillich’s autobiography: “When I received the invitation to give an account of 
how my ideas have grown from my life, it came to me that the concept of border line 
might be the fitting symbol of the whole of my personal and intellectual development” 
(italics ours)—JInterpretation of History, p. 3. 

Interpretation of History, p. 13. 
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least, to substitute imagination for philosophy. This is not to deny 
the stimulating and valuable insights with which his works teem, but 
only to declare that they pertain to an order of thought much more 
concrete and imaginative than the genuinely ontological. They are 
not sufficiently abstracted from the concrete for the latter; not fully 
resolved into terms of being proper. Tillich is like a painter con- 
sidering in a landscape its superficial coloring and visible forms, 
and disregarding the structural factors that concern the engineer 
or the geologist. 

If he is a painter, then he is, like many modern philosophers, an 
impressionist. The cosmos is not transferred to his canvas by a one- 
to-one correspondence between the elements of pigment and the 
elements of the reality being portrayed, but only by an over-all like- 
ness of impression. In such a style, inconsistency, contradiction, 
and even a limited amount of nonsense is tolerable, for the elements 
are intended to counterbalance one another in the total picture, 
rather than to say anything in isolation from one another. In the 
same way, green and yellow and red strokes are tolerable in an 
impressionistic rendering of a solid blue sky; all that matters is 
the total blend. To stop, therefore, and inquire as to the sense of 
each statement or the precise reference of terms in such a writer is 
to read him in a spirit alien to that in which he writes; and this is 
the danger to which a scholastically trained mind is particularly 
liable in reading Paul Tillich. Nevertheless, there are limits which 
may not rightly be exceeded even in the freedom of this literary 
genre, and it may well be questioned whether it has any place in 
philosophy or theology. 

Perhaps a clue to Tillich’s philosophical mentality can be found 
in the remark he made during one of the Schelling lectures, “Phi- 
losophy must be dramatic.” From his explanation, it was evident 
that by philosophy he meant the history of philosophy, or even better 
the recounting of this history; for he conceives the history of phi- 
losophy as a perpetual conflict between opposite tendencies, such as 
essentialism and existentialism, monism and pluralism, with the pre- 
dominance passing back and forth from one to the other in a series 
of dramatic crises. What is significant in this otherwise common- 
place observation is the unconscious (but so much the more mean- 
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ingful!) identification of philosophy and the history of philosophy 
(paralleled several times in the same lectures by an analogous 
identification of religion and the history of religions), and the 
fact that it is especially the dramatic character of the history of 
philosophy that Tillich finds interesting. (“This is what makes it 
fascinating,” he remarked. ) 

He seems to consider, in the ideas and philosophies of the past, 
not their essential, fundamental truths so much as accidental traits 
of resemblance among them and the role they have played in the 
drama of man’s pursuit of wisdom. His account of the progressive 
establishment of contact between the mind and the world from Kant 
through Fichte, leading up to the extreme essentialism of Schelling’s 
younger days, and then the sudden break-through of the vanguard 
of existentialism in Schelling’s discovery of the meaning of liberty, 
had the character of a dramatic build-up and denouement, or a 
journalistic battle report, more than that of a deep-seeing philosoph- 
ical scrutiny of the notions and changes involved. In other words, 
he has less the attitude of a passionate seeker for truth than that of 
a spectator engrossed in following the fortunes of other seekers. 
He is not so much a “philosopher,” that is, lover of wisdom, as a 
lover of philosophies, or better, a man with a taste for philosophies, 
like an aesthete’s taste for works of art. 


Ill 


‘The preceding criticism of Tillich amounts to this, that he does 
not attain a truly metaphysical depth. His thought has been, we 
may say, seduced by the multiplicity and variety of forms appearing 
in the history of philosophy, and thereby distracted from the still, 
penetrating contemplation necessary to attain in any serious degree 
the meaning of Being itself. This is one of the commonest intellec- 
tual maladies today, but one with which the medievals were well 
acquainted when they declared that detachment from things of sense 
is an indispensable requisite to the pursuit of wisdom (a principle 
which Tillich himself evidently had in mind, and approved of, in 
some interesting observations he made about the necessity of both 
detachment and engagement for the attainment of truth). 

This brings us to the profound connection which we suspect may 
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exist between this unmetaphysical quality of Tillich’s thought and 
the hostility toward authority pointed out in Part I of this essay. 
The human mind’s congenital weakness for being ensnared by the 
superficial and phenomenal, the multiple and accidental, in short, 
the sensible and all that polarizes around the sensible, is a malady 
requiring a strong medicine. To be rendered apt for the attainment 
of wisdom, to be able to penetrate through externals to essences and 
to being, the human mind needs to be cured—purified and 
strengthened. 

St. Augustine, who was more keenly aware of this than anyone 
else in the early Christian tradition, prescribed as a remedy the 
submission to authority involved in Christian faith: “The soiled mind 
is not able to adhere to the Truth. . . . In order for the man who is 
not qualified (idoneus) to see the Truth to become qualified and 
permit himself to be purified, authority is at hand.” 

St. Augustine did not say that submission to authority replaces 
the vision of the Truth, but that, by purifying the mind, it makes this 
vision possible, whereas before it was not. It is perhaps paradoxical 
that for the mind suffering from an excessive hold that the visible 
world has on it, St. Augustine should prescribe a new and voluntary 
submission to creatures as the means of attaining freedom, and 
thereby wisdom. Paul Tillich’s autonomy might seem to be the 
more natural and direct route. But St. Augustine spoke from ex- 
perience; he knew the deceptive impossibility of the direct route 
for the human soul, which is existentially incapable of attaining the 
fulfillment of its essential aspirations. The tradition of authentic 
Christian spirituality has confirmed his judgment many times.” The 
humility of submission purifies the soul, releases it from the chains 
of sense that weigh it down, and lets it fly free. The pride and exalta- 
tion of a direct assault upon spiritual heights, on the other hand, 
only strengthen the bondage that is being fought against. 

The principal error of the Protestant tradition, of which Paul 


81De Utilitate Credendi, xvi, 34. 

82The Truth which St. Augustine and Christian spirituality in general are concerned 
with attaining is not primarily that of metaphysics; nevertheless, the latter also demands 
of those who pursue it a certain purification of the intelligence, to which the renounce 
ments prescribed by Christian spirituality can contribute more efficaciously, perhaps, 


than is commonly acknowledged. 
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Tillich is here an authentic representative, is this: it has sought to 
rise too directly, and in so doing, has only fastened itself all the more 
firmly to the ground. Its own attitude has prevented it from attaining 
those very spiritual goals of which it spoke eloquently, and often 
quite truly, and in the name of which it crusaded. The feebleness 
of Protestant thought in the realm of metaphysics, which has been a 
constant in its tradition from Luther to Tillich (although in such 
different ways: for Luther rejected philosophy, while Tillich culti- 
vates it), is only the inevitable consequence of the most characteristic 
Protestant position; and the spiritual freedom to which Tillich 
aspires can be obtained only by the sacrifice of some of the autonomy 
he insists on. 





Despite the nineteenth-century re- 
jection of the natural law there is 
today a world-wide resurgence of 
the conviction that law must be 
founded not on sheer will but on 
human reason. 


A RETURN TO THE 
NATURAL LAW 


PACIFICO ORTIZ 
ARTHUR A. NORTH 


NoT sO MANY YEARS AGO, in 1902 to be exact, Sir John Salmond 
wrote, as he thought, the final obituary for natural law theories. 


He said: 


The idea of a law of nature or moral law . . . has played a notable part in 


the history of human thought in the realm of ethics, theology, politics and 
jurisprudence. It was long the accepted tradition of those sciences, but it 
has now fallen on evil days, and it can no longer be accepted as in harmony 
with modern thought on those matters.’ 


It would be difficult to deny that the experts of the time were in 
agreement with Salmond. Certainly there were few real mourners. 
However, in 1927, when Parker edited the ninth edition of Salmond’s 
work, a little footnote called attention to the fact that the natural 
law had refused to remain dead and that there were rumors, at 
least, of its resurrection. Parker said: “Sir John Salmond’s view 
that the doctrine in all its forms is now discredited cannot be con- 
sidered correct.” Twenty-three years later, a well-known American 
author penned another footnote to that of Parker. “Today,” said 
Father John Courtney Murray, “twenty years later, when modern 


Eprror’s note: This paper is the introductory chapter to a book in preparation on the 
natural law as the basis of the juridical order. 


1John Courtney Murray, S.J., “The Natural Law,” in Great Expressions of Human 
Rights, ed. R. M. Maclver (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950), p. 70. 
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thought has caught up a bit more with the past, one might perhaps 
transcend the timidity of this (Parker’s) footnote.”” 

The resurrection of natural law is more than a story of a footnote. 
During the last two decades American scholars in the fields of polli- 
tical science, ethics and jurisprudence in re-examining the founda- 
tions of natural law have contributed to its resurgence. Articles 
signed by such names as Pound, Corwin, Cardozo and McKinnon 
have been appearing on natural law with greater frequency in the 
leading journals. Discussions on natural law no longer date a 
scholar. 

The editors of the American Bar Association Journal have not 
been oblivious of this movement. They have not only published sev- 
eral provocative articles pro and con on the natural law but also 
gave no little prominence to it in a special editorial. 


. . » today the critical problems and confusions which our great transition 
is forcing upon us compel us again to turn to natural law for eternal values 
and ideas of universal application. . . . It seems high time, therefore, that 
we reexamine (its) basic concepts. . . . from observations in the laboratory 
and observatory the universe has grown increasingly mysterious. God is 
not excluded. And the nuclear scientists are leaders in the effort to master 
sufficient moral force to control the atomic energy which they have released. 

. we should listen to the counsel of F.S.C. Northrop that “no problem in 
scciety, science or life is fully understood until its grounds in the meta- 
physical nature of things are discovered.””* 


Furthermore, even though the prevailing legal philosophy in the 
United States is still tainted with positivism, there are definite indi- 
cations that its supremacy is being challenged by well-known jurists 
in American universities. 


Three American jurists in particular are at present working out an ap- 
proach to a recognizably idealistic position in legal philosophy. They are 
Lon C. Fuller of Harvard, Jerome Hall of Indiana and Edmond N. Cahn 
of New York University. While stressing at all times the social nature of 
all legal phenomena, these men have nevertheless opposed the pragmatic 
philosophical position in two main respects. They attack its pluralism as 
leading to cultural determinism and skepticism and they attack its alleged 
amoralism. For them the ideal content in law needs conscious elaboration 
in order that competing ideals may be examined and evaluated and the fun- 


2/ bid. 
335 American Bar Association Journal, 42 (Jan. 1949). See also 34 ABAJ, 1120 
(Dec., 1948); 35 ABAJ, 12; 41 ABAJ 403 (May, 1955), 680 (August, 1955). 
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damental purpose of law given unified direction; that value judgments them- 
selves may be put on a rational basis so that the gap between morality and 
law be closed.‘ 


A strong impetus to this revival has been provided by Natural Law 
Institutes held annually. The first of these was held in 1948 at Notre 
Dame and since that time similar institutes have been started at Loy- 
ola University in Los Angeles and at Fordham University. 

This resurgence of the natural law, however, is not confined to 
American shores. For “something like a resurrection of natural law 
is going on the world over . . . philosophical jurisprudence which 
was all but extinct fifty years ago has revived and taken the lead in 
the present century.”” So wrote the great American jurist, Roscoe 
Pound, in 1942. World War II and the mounting ideological ten- 
sions of the “Cold War” have served to strengthen this revival. From 
these tensions of the last two decades there has arisen among the 
people of the world a growing conviction that law, if it is to safe- 
guard human freedom and foster world peace, must be founded not 
on force alone but also on human reason. Law must derive its valid- 
ity not from the sheer will of the majority or from the so-called 
absolute sovereignty of the State, but from the fact that it embodies 
institutionally the essential order of ends and means inscribed and 
discoverable in normal human nature. Juridical positivism has been 
weighed and found wanting. 

It was not pure coincidence that the first half of the twentieth 
century should at once be the heyday of juridical positivism and one 
of the bloodiest epochs in, human history. Our generation has wit- 
nessed the destruction of the freedom, not merely of minorities but 
of whole nations. It has been shocked by the cold-blooded liquida- 
tion of individuals and the heinous attempts at genocide. It has 
fought two world wars in which the bombing of civilians and the 
obliteration of cities were considered legitimate forms of warfare. 
“What a record,” says Justice Jackson, “for an age governed more 
than any other by men of our (legal) profession.” The associate 


‘Thomas A. Cowan, “American Philosophy of Law,” 50 Columbia Law Review, 1096 
(Dec. 1950). See also Wilber G. Katz, “Natural Law and Human Nature,” The Law 
School Record, Univ. of Chicago, Vol. 3 (1955), No. 3. 

5Roscoe Pound, “The Revival of the Natural Law,” 17 Notre Dame Lawyer, 287, 
(1942). See also Richard V. Carpenter, “The Problem of Value Judgments as Norms of 
Law,” Journal of Legal Education, Vol. 7 (1954), No. 2, pp. 163-178. 
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Justice does not hesitate to lay the blame for the age of lawlessness 
at the door of juridical positivism. He says: 


At the opening of this tortured and bloody century, law-trained men 
dominated the councils of most Western nations. They were thinking about 
problems of state in relation to certain assumptions supplied by their legal 
discipline. Four of these, at the risk of over-simplification, may be thus 
condensed: First, each state is sovereign, its right absolute, its will unre- 
strained, and free to resort to war at any time for any purpose. Second, 
courts, therefore, must everywhere regard any war as legal, and engagement 
in warfare must be accepted as a good defense to what otherwise would be 
crime. Third, measures by high officials such as planning, instigating and 
waging war constitute “acts of state,” in performance of which they owe no 
legal duty to international society and for which there is no accountability 
to international law. Fourth, for obedience to superior orders an individual 
incurs no personal liability.® 


These four assumptions could, perhaps, be summed up in one: 
the complete divorce of the juridical order from the moral order. 
Despite diverging philosophical postulates, all forms of juridical 
positivism agree on one basic point; that law is independent from 
morality. Law, according to the positivists, is no more than the will of 
the majority or the command of the sovereign. Whatever the sov- 
~ ereign commands and has the power to enforce, is law. Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, then Attorney General of the United Kingdom, gave ex- 
pression to the pure doctrine of positivism when he stated in 1948: 
“Parliament is sovereign; it may make any law. It could ordain that 
all blue-eyed babies shall be destroyed at birth.”” Scarcely less pic- 
turesque and positivistic was Justice Holmes’s language in Buck v. 


Bell. He said: 


It is better for all the world, if instead of waiting to execute degenerate 
offspring for crime, or let them starve for their imbecility, society can prevent 
those who are manifestly unfit from continuing their kind. The principle 
that sustains compulsory vaccination is broad enough to cover cutting the 
Fallopian tubes. Three generations of imbeciles are enough.* 


The same ruthless logic is found in Hitler’s reason for the cold- 





®Robert H. Jackson, “Legal Answer to International Lawlessness,” 35 American Bar 
Association Journal, 813 (Oct. 1949). 

TRichard O'Sullivan, Under God and the Law (Westminster, Maryland: The Newman 
Press, 1949), p. xxiv. 

*Buck vy. Bell, 274 U.S. 200 (1927). 
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blooded liquidation of Ernst Roehm and his associates without trial 
cr process of any kind. Their summary execution, Hitler said, was 
“an act of self-defense of the State.” For, “in that hour, I was re- 
sponsible for the fate of the German nation and thereby the supreme 
law Lord of the German people.” 

Positivist jurisprudence must stand or fall on these statements. 
For they, indeed, are expressive of its central dogma, that law is 
but the sovereign’s will backed by force. Transposed to the interna- 
tional sphere and pushed to its extreme, this was the guiding prin- 
ciple of the Nazis and the Soviets. One may not condemn them 
without at the same time condemning positivism. If law has no roots 
in morality, if law is merely the enforceable command of the sov- 
ereign, then everything that the Nazi government did in Germany 
and the occupied countries was legal. Jacoby states the case clearly: 


The subjection, not only of the country but of the people, was accom- 
plished, step by step, by way of law and decree. If as Carl Schmitt explains, 
“legal” means what is formally correct, everything that was done to the 
Czech people, was quite legal.’ 


It is ridiculous for juridical positivism to hedge behind Jellinek’s 
theory of “auto-limitation.” For auto-limitation on the part of the 
state is pure illusion. If the sovereign state can validly claim that 
its will is law, that it does not have to derive its binding force from 
the moral order, that it is bound by law only because it consents to 
be bound and in so far as it consents to be bound by it, then there 
is nothing to prevent the state from withdrawing its consent, if and 
when this should serve its purpose. In the face of this claim no 
juridical order which rejects its moral moorings can remain a guar- 
antee of freedom. It becomes a mere arbitrary creation of the human 
will, which may or may not recognize the inalienable rights of the 
human person. 

Broken treaties, two world wars and general international law- 
lessness demonstrate beyond doubt the futility of a juridical order 
cut off from its ethical roots. Many jurists have recognized this and 
in their disillusionment with juridical positivism have begun the 
search for some acceptable moral means of bringing under control 
the arbitrary will of the sovereign. 


*Karl Loewenstein, “Law in the Third Reich,” 45 Yale Law Journal 779. 
Gerhard Jacoby, Racial State (New York: Institute of Jewish Affairs, 1944), p. 5. 
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To accomplish this important task, some jurists have given added 
support to the United Nations, others have championed a world con- 
federation, while still others look to “‘an ideal order of justice,” to 
“the sense of right of the community,” or “the social conscience,” 
or “objective law,” or “jural postulates,” or “an apriori form of 
justice” or even a metaphysical natural law. Although there is un- 
doubtedly great diversity in the means selected, the aim to be 
achieved by these means is one and the same, the re-establishment 
of the relation between law and morality. This precise idea was 
stressed by the late Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo. He was well aware 
“that the judge is under a duty, within the limits of his power of 
innovation, to maintain a relation between law and morals, between 
the precepts of jurisprudence and those of reason and good 
conscience,” 

This task of maintaining a relation between law and morals is 
one which confronts a judge in his everyday work at court. There 
are always “gaps” in the law. The law is by necessity couched in 
general terms. It issues broad rules to cover the most common run 
of cases. It cannot by its very nature provide for every change and 
contingency in life. As was noted long ago: 


A principle of direction should be applicable to many. . . . for if there 
were as many rules or measures as there are things measured or ruled, they 
would cease to be of use, since their use consists in being applicable to many. 
Hence law would be of no use, if it did not extend further than to one single 


act." 


It is therefore the task of the judge to give flexibility to the law, so 
that it can adapt itself to unforeseen cases and changing conditions 
according to the spirit of justice embodied in the law. Otherwise, 
nothing will be left but the “letter that killeth.” 

Common-law jurisprudence still provides a flexible moral stand- 
ard despite the efforts of legal positivists to “wash with cynical acid” 
every moral concept ingrained in the law. For there still persists in 
common-law jurisprudence a dynamic moral standard expressed in 
such phrases as “fair conduct” in the case of a fiduciary, “due 
care” in the law of negligence, “good faith and fair competition” in 





UBenjamin N. Cardozo, “Nature of the Judicial Process” in Selected Writings of B.N. 
Cardozo, ed. Margaret E. Hall (New York: Fallon Law Book Co., 1947), pp. 161-162. 
128t. Thomas, Sum. Th. I-Il, q.26, a.2, ad 2. 
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business transactions, “due process of law” in the Bill of Rights.” 

It is these natural law principles of justice, fairness, good faith, 
that must bridge the gaps in the law, temper its ruthless logic and 
give rational direction to its growth. To quote Justice Cardozo once 
more: 

The system of law-making by judicial decisions . . . would be indeed in- 
tolerable in its hardship and oppression if natural law, in the sense in which 
I have used the term, did not supply the main rules of judgment to the judge 
when precedent and custom fail or are displaced. . . . when the law has left 
the situation uncovered by any pre-existing rule, there is nothing to do 
except to have some impartial arbiter declare that fair and reasonable men, 
mindful of the habits of life of the community, and of the standards of jus- 
tice, and fair dealing prevalent among them, ought in such circumstances 
t do, with no rules except those of custom and conscience to regulate their 


conduct,'* 


To be consistent with its fundamental tenet, positivism would have 
to hold that there really are no gaps in the law, that the so-called 
“unprovided-for-cases” are really provided for; since where there 
are no definite rules of law, the judge is presumed to act as a dele- 
gate of the sovereign and his decisions are commands of the sov- 
ereign.”” But this is tantamount to destroying the positivist notion 
of law as the sheer will of the sovereign. For when a judge renders 
a decision in unprovided-for cases, he does not look to the will of 
the sovereign, which by hypothesis is nowhere ascertainable; he 
looks rather to the fundamental standards of justice or fair play or 
reasonable conduct. Such at least is the judicial practice under the 
Common Law system, a system which is largely the living product 
of judge-made law. 

Another positivist solution to the problem of the “gaps” in the 
law is the statement that, in the absence of an explicit rule of law, 
the judge is simply to dismiss the case and refuse judgment one way 
or the other. This would in most cases amount to a denial of justice, 
and would drive people to self-help methods of redress. 

Nowhere is the inadequacy of legal positivism more evident than 


Charles Grove Haines, The Revival of Natural Law Concepts (Cambridge, Mass.: 


Harvard University Press, 1930), p. 318. 

“Benjamin N. Cardozo, op. cit., p. 168. 

5Lon L. Fuller, The Law in Quest of Itself (Chicago, The Foundation Press Inc., 
1940), p. 39. See also Paul Sayre, “An Ethical Approach to Legal Philosophy,” Journal 
of Legal Education, Vol. 7 (1955), No. 3, pp. 369-372. 
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in the field of international relations. It is a positivist dogma that 
the State is endowed with absolute, undivided sovereignty. It can- 
not, therefore, be bound by any law which is not of its own making 
or to which it has not freely consented. 

Obviously, this opinion does away completely with those general 
principles and specific rules of conduct which the long experience 
of peoples has organized into a body of customary international 
law. This also does away with the binding force even of treaties 
freely entered into by sovereign nations. For, why should formal 
treaties have the binding force of law at all? Because of the con- 
sent of the contracting parties? Because of the principle that agree- 
ments should be kept? But why should this principle bind the will 
of a sovereign State? If the validity of treaties is based solely on 
consent, what will prevent a State from withdrawing its consent at 
a convenient time, and regarding treaties as mere “scraps of paper”? 

Time was, perhaps, when this consent theory might have passed 
as a practical explanation of the binding force of international law. 
In fact, the Permanent Court of International Justice once favored 
this theory. “International law,” the Court declared, “governs rela- 
tions between independent States. The rules of law binding upon 
States therefore emanate from their own free will as expressed in 
conventions or by usages generally accepted as expressing principles 
of law... .”"* The sad experience of the last two decades, in which 
treaties and agreements have been tossed aside by many nations, has 
led many jurists to revise old notions of absolute sovereignty. 

As long as the world was still divided, roughly into so many com- 
partments by geographical barriers, into so many more or less iso- 
lated economic and cultural units, legal positivism could go on 
believing that the “theory of consent” or that of “auto-limitation” 
was all that was needed to explain the validity of international law. 
Under those conditions, nations could still afford to ignore one an- 
other, or deal with one another on the basis of some sort of “gentle- 
men’s agreement.” Today the nations of the world can no longer 
afford to ignore one another. The tremendous technical inventions 
of our scientific age in the field of mass communication on the one 
hand, and in the field of mass destruction on the other, have made 
most men conscious of the need of some kind of world organization 


16Charles G. Fenwick, International Law (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948), 
p. 30. 
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to work for peace and to preserve the world from the horrors of an 
atomic war. 

It was inevitable, then, that today, as once before in the war-torn 
times of Grotius, legal minds should again turn to the natural law 
(by whatever name they prefer to call it) in search of valid ultimate 
principles upon which to build the structure of municipal and inter- 
national law. “The time has come,” as Fenwick says, “when the 
search for a separate basis for international law, as distinct from 
that of municipal law, is not only illogical but socially harmful.” 
He continues: 

Law within the individual state is not a mere accident or historical devel- 
opment; it is an essential element of human association. Man, as Aristotle 
put it, is by his very nature a social being; and he is by his very nature in 
need of law. Ubi societas, ibi jus. In like manner, under the conditions of 
modern times, the state notwithstanding its corporate character, has become 
itself “a social being” in relation to other members of the international 
community. The time was when philosophers might properly describe the 
state as “the perfect society,” the society within whose circle man might fulfill 
ali his needs. That time is now past. The interdependence of states is a fact; 
a community of interests between the states exists in as real a sense as a 
community of interest between individual men. The need of law between 
state and state is as great . . . as the need of law between man and man.” 


These views, which are gradually gaining wider acceptance among 
present-day writers on international law, are by no means a new 
discovery. With perhaps a keener political insight, Suarez had al- 
ready expressed them three centuries ago in his treatise on Law. 

Another indication of the juridical trend toward natural law is 
the present revival of these principles among world leaders and 
legal scholars. They are beginning to realize that international law 
as well as municipal law must seek its ultimate justification not in 
foree, or consent or in “auto-limitations,” but in the natural law. 

There is an international law because there is an international 
community. As that community does not arise from the optional con- 
sent of individual States, but rather from the natural basic need 
of people to associate with one another for their mutual assistance 
and for the promotion of friendship and justice among nations, so 
too the law which must govern international relations in that com- 
munity does not derive its binding force from the optional consent 
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of individual States, but from the very nature of man, as a social 
and political being, in a word, from the natural law. What Burke 
said of civil society and the natural duties arising therefrom may 
be said with equal truth of the international community and of 
international relations: 


Now, though civil society might be at first a voluntary act (which in many 
cases it undoubtedly was), its continuance is under a permanent standing 
covenant, coexisting with the society; and it attaches upon every individual 
of that society, without any formal act of its own. This is warranted by the 
general practice, arising out of the general sense of mankind. Men without 
their choice derive benefits from that association; without their choice they 
are subjected to duties in consequence of those benefits; and without their 
choice they enter into a virtual obligation as binding as any that is actual. 
Look through the whole of life and the whole system of duties. Much the 
strongest moral obligations are such as were never the results of our option. 
I allow that if no supreme ruler exists, wise to form, and potent to enforce, 
the moral law, there is no sanction to any contract, virtual or even actual, 
against the will of prevalent power.” 


The need of a natural law foundation for the structure of the 
international order was painfully realized by many a jurist in con- 
nection with the Nuremberg trials of the Nazi war criminals. It was 
clearly seen that orthodox juridical positivism with its keystone prin- 
ciple of absolute sovereignty could not logically supply the legal 
basis for bringing the Nazi leaders to trial. It was, in fact, upon this 
very principle of absolute State sovereignty, and upon its corollary 
principle that the State is the sole source of law, that the Nazis 
rested their whole defense. 

They did not deny the facts nor the evidence. They admitted 
frankly that the acts of which they were accused were moral crimes 
of the first magnitude. Their defense was that they acted in obedience 
to the State, which has the sovereign right to command any acts 
necessary for the successful prosecution of the war. They contended 
that however wrong, morally, their acts were, they were not legally 
wrong nor punishable, because at the time of their commission there 
was no positive international law that made them punishable. No 
act is a crime unless forbidden by law. This basic principle summed 
up their whole defense. As Dr. Otto Stahmer said on behalf of all 
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the Nazi defendants: “A real order among the States is impossible as 
long as every State has the sovereign right to wage war at any time 
and for any purpose.”” Dr. Jahrreis, counsel for General Jodl, as- 
serted, even more pointedly: 


In a State in which the entire power to make final decisions is concentrated 
in the hands of a single individual, the orders of this one man are absolutely 
binding on the members of the hierarchy. This individual is their sovereign, 
their legibus solutus. . . . (they) have neither the right nor the duty to ex- 
amine the orders of the monocrat to determine their legality.” 


Granted the fundamental assumptions of positivism, this defense, 
it would seem, is logically unassailable and Justice Jackson, the 
Chief Prosecutor at the Nuremberg trials, seems to admit as much: 


If no moral principle is entitled to application as law until it is first em- 
bodied in a text and promulgated as a command by some superior effective 
authority, then it must be admitted that the world was without such a text 
at the time the acts I have recited took place. No sovereign legislative acts 
to which the Germans must bow have defined international crimes, fixed 
penalties and set up courts to adjudge them. From the premise that nothing 
is law if not embraced in a sovereign command, it is easy to argue that the 
Nuremberg trial applied retro-active, or ex post facto law. European lawyers 
generally and particularly those of the German School, think of the com- 
mand as making law, and of the law as only the command. And with the 
increasing reliance of all society upon the legislative process there is a grow- 
ing tendency of common law peoples to think of law in terms of specific 
sovereign enactment.” 


Justice Jackson in his prosecution of the Nazi war criminals ex- 
pressed the fallacy in the idea that law is found only in specific 
sovereign enactments. Under the common-law system, he says, 
crimes were punishable long before there were legislatures. Crimi- 
nal statutes are a comparatively recent creation, tracing their 
genealogy directly to the judicial decisions of earlier days. Con- 
fronted with an evil deed, the early English judge dealt with it 
directly, unaided by statute, as reasonably and justly as he could. 
“He applied what has sometimes been called a natural law that 
binds each man from acts so inherent! y wrong and injurious to others 





19Robert H. Jackson, op. cit. p. 814. 
20International Military Tribunal, Trial of the Major War Criminals (Official Text 
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that he must know they will be treated as criminal. Unless the inter- 
national law is deprived of this common law method of birth and 
growth, and confined wholly to progression by authoritarian com- 
mand, then, the judges at Nuremberg were fully warranted in reach- 
ing a judicial judgment of criminal guilt.”” 

Although there seems to be a half-disguised reluctance on the part 
of Justice Jackson to use the consecrated term “natural law,” a term 
and concept which such common law lawyers of the past as Bracton, 
Coke, Blackstone, Marshall, and Wilson used without misgivings, 
the logic and tenor of his article clearly show that in his opinion 
international law, like the common law, can be built soundly only 
on the foundation of the moral principles of justice, which are the 
universal heritage of mankind, in a word, on the natural law. 

Unequivocal and forthright declarations on this issue are not en- 
tirely lacking. John Foster Dulles, the present Secretary of State, 
in his address to the assembly of the World Council of Churches held 
in Amsterdam in 1948, stated forcefully that international law can 
bring peace to the world only if it is founded on two great principles: 


One is recognition that there is a moral law and that it provides the only 
sanction for man-made laws. The other principle is that the human indi- 
vidual, as such, has dignity and worth that no man-made law, no human 
power, can rightly desecrate. . . . Belief in a moral law flows from the 
assumption that there is a divinely ordained purpose in history, that moral 
considerations are ultimate, and that man, through his laws, cannot dis- 
regard the moral laws with impunity, just as he cannot disregard the physical 
laws of the universe without wrecking himself. Belief in the dignity and 
worth of the individual flows from the assumption that the individual is 
created by God in His image and likeness, is the object of God’s redemptive 
love and is directly accountable to God. He therefore has a dignity and 
worth different than if he were only a part of the material order. Men, born 
to be children of God, have rights and responsibilities that other men cannot 
take from them.” 


At a time when so many world leaders and legal scholars are 
searching for juridical principles upon which a permanent world 
peace may be built, it should prove helpful to re-examine the meta- 
physical basis of the natural law, the ultimate foundation for any 
valid juridical order. 





22/bid., p. 884. 
*3John Foster Dulles, “Moral Law and International Law,” 34 American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal, 1125 (Dec. 1948). 








No longer may theologian and 
social scientist remain apart if the 
spirit of Christ is to guide our 
economic and social life. Father 
Lebret, priest and social scientist, 
sketches rather vigorously some 
areas where collaboration between 
the two is a pressing necessity. 


THEOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


L. J. LEBRET 


IT MIGHT SEEM AT FIRST GLANCE that there is little or no connection 
between theology and economics. Theology is the science of the 
divine and economics, in so far as it is a branch of knowledge, is 
the science of the structures, mechanisms, and causal or other re- 
lated factors linking production and consumption. Economics would 
seem to be a discipline quite independent of theology, a science of 
the material and the human, with which neither the divine nor 
knowledge of the divine has anything to do. Like physics, it observes 
neutral phenomena. Let men, if they choose, assign extra-economic 
ends to their activity; as producers and consumers they are none 
the less caught up in the total situation as determined by the eco- 
nomic system, simple or complex, which prevails in the part of the 
world they inhabit, at a given moment of history. 

Such a view, in reality, is intolerably oversimplified, from the 
viewpoint both of the nature of God and of the nature of man. Pro- 
duction and consumption are never purely physical acts, like the 
radiation of a stone warmed in the sun, the dissolving action of acid, 
or the splitting of an atom. They are acts performed by men, and 
although they may be described as economic acts performed by 
economic man, they are provoked by motives and guided by pur- 
poses which are never merely economic. There is a functional rela- 
tionship between the usefulness or harmfulness to man of his 
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economic acts and their distinctly human ends, his temporal and 
spiritual destinies. Theology is the science of the divine, that is, 
of God himself and of His will in regard to the world, His “plan,” 
if we may call it so, by analogy with our own plans. Economic 
realities, therefore, in so far as they help man to realize his destiny 
according to God’s plan or hinder him from doing so, are necessarily 
part of the theologian’s field of observation and reflection, for his 
scientific task is to cast his glance over all, to judge all, in relation to 
the supreme destiny of man, the attainment of salvation in God. 

It is, therefore, surprising that there is not yet a theology of 
economics, although there have been for a long time a theology of 
war and a theology of politics—both, by the way, in need of revision 
or completion. Strictly speaking, such branches of theology are at 
best never more than approximations, whose truth is more or less 
relative to given historical contexts; but nevertheless they possess 
a certain supra-historical consistency, a certain permanence in the 
midst of the structural changes and phases of history. Once elabo- 
rated, they constitute a coordinated body of principles or conclu- 
sions which help us to judge new situations as they arise. These 
principles may well permit of further refinement, without necessarily 
being rejected, and the new conclusions we draw from them will 
be homogeneous with previous conclusions which are today no 
longer applicable. 

Why, then, has no theology of economics been established? For 
much the same reasons that a theology of labor, whose outlines are 
only now being sketched, has been slow in developing. Theological 
research, like any other scientific research, must wait for an oppor- 
tune moment when a situation that poses increasingly pressing prob- 
lems brings a question sharply into focus, before it can be applied 
systematically to a given group of facts or situations. Undertaken 
prematurely, research would be impossible or ineffective. Condi- 
tions indeed seem ripe today for the formulation of a theology of 
labor and a theology of economics. 

Not, however, that the great theologians of the past neglected 
the economic facts of their time. The Fathers had much to say as 
theologians about avarice and speculation. One could draw up from 
the work of St. Thomas Aquinas an excellent schematic treatise in 
the theology of economics, including principles and applications, 
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for the thirteenth century. The principles still have much value, 
although one would have to have a very precise knowledge of both 
present-day economic and social structures and those of the Middle 
Ages in order to distinguish between what is of universal and what 
of relative bearing in St. Thomas’ thought. The manner in which 
most authors apply to our own times the Question of the Summa 
Theologiae on property is, from this point of view, most distressing. 
Subsequent theologians have each contributed their more or less 
well-carved stones toward the building of a theology of economics. 
With methodical study, one could discover materials in each of the 
great theological schools which serve as beacons for Christian 
thought in its progress. Once again, these contributions should 
always be interpreted against the background of the economic organ- 
ization and relationships of their times. Finally, the modern popes, 
from Benedict XIV and Leo XIII onward, without intending to give 
us an official economic doctrine of the Church, have provided many 
a valuable element, as have the “Semaines Sociales de France” and 
their counterparts abroad. Nor could we overlook the alert and 
prudent authors of the Code Social of Malines, and the Jesuits of 
Action Populaire, or isolated workers such as Father Rutten. 

One would also have to take into account the behavior of many 
churchmen, a Las Casas aroused to indignation by the conduct of 
colonizers, or so many present-day bishops who have given their 
support to workers on strike or to agrarian reform. In all these 
cases, however, it is more a question of moral doctrine than of the 
theology of economics. A true theology of economics has still to be 
constructed. In this essay, we can at best indicate certain of the 
elements that should be included in it. 

At the very outset an acute difficulty presents itself: the meaning 
of the expression “economic doctrine” is not the same for churchmen 
and economists. The latter have in mind ideologies either explicitly 
or implicitly contained in the writings of great precursors or masters 
of the science of economics as it has been progressively elaborated; 
the churchmen, on the other hand, must necessarily take an ethical 
approach, viewing economic doctrine as the application of general 
principles of social and individual morality; their aim is to judge 
economic structures or make their requirements known to socio- 
economic systems which actually exist or which are to be promoted. 
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Books such as those of Dauphin-Meunier or Marcel Clément’ only 
add to the confusion surrounding the use of the term. 

For when we speak of the theology of economics, we are referring 
to something quite different from an economic doctrine of the 
Church. It is a question of integrating into the theological vision 
of the developing world, seen in its relation to God, the whole 
productive and distributive activity of men, mankind’s increasing 
control over nature, our exploitation of its resources, the whole eco- 
nomic development and management of our earth. It is a question 
of nothing less than a true answer to the materialistic visions of 
history. 

Such a theology would be neither an ersatz one nor a departure 
‘from tradition. It would be concerned with economic realities only 
in so far as they are relevant to the Kingdom of God, whose way is 
prepared by natural moral principles and which is founded in grace. 
Without making a formal part of itself any special technique of 
the positive sciences, any relative determination of concepts, it would 
push its investigation ever further, shedding greater light on its 
problems, seeking to discover in continually evolving economic struc- 
tures what contributes to man’s salvation, to his attainment of justice, 
and what runs counter to them. Doctrine thus conceived would take 
up no lazy position in principles alone, or in the most rudimentary 
application of them, but, drawing upon better technical knowledge, 
would courageously proclaim whether justice, in one or another 
of its dimensions, is being offended or furthered, and in what 
manner, in a given economic order of our time. 

How is it that such a necessary work has never been undertaken, 
or at least brought to completion? One of the reasons is probably 
that the men capable of it, the professional theologians, if we may 
use that term, are, almost by necessity, professors in seminaries 
or universities, overwhelmed by their teaching duties and under- 
standably compelled to draw their matter less from direct observa- 
tion than from books. Those theologians responsible for reviews of 
theology are themselves preoccupied with the material demands of 
publication deadlines. There are in the Church as yet only very few 
centers of study in which research for the sake of research is the 





1Achille Dauphin-Meunier, La doctrine économique de I'Eglise (Nouvelles éditions 
latines, 1950); Marcel Clément, L’économie sociale selon Pie XII, T. 1, Synthése doc- 
trinale, T. II, Documents pontificaux (Paris: Editions latines, 1953). 
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essential task, and those lively debates between scholars which lay 
behind the brilliant success of medieval theology are hardly prac- 
ticed at all in the Church today. So, while on the one hand we see 
an increasing number of scientific conferences in many international 
organizations, whether governmentally or privately initiated, most 
of the great Catholic international meetings seek to give instruction 
in known truths rather than to elaborate new ones, to disseminate 
existing knowledge rather than to provide critical perspective and 
greater depth of thought. This is a gap which surely cries out to be 
filled. A theology of economics could never be the work of one man, 
however gifted. Work by a team, a team consisting of theologians 
proficient in the major social sciences—economics, demography, 
human geography, sociology—is indispensable, and this team should 
not only accept but earnestly desire collaboration and discussion 
with the many scientific or theological schools active today. 

It would seem that the execution of such a task ought to have 
more appeal for the great intellectual religious orders than many of 
the lesser activities in which they allow themselves to be absorbed. 
Not enough thought, in our opinion, is given to the long-term prepa- 
ration of specialists with both scientific and theological training 
who, in teams freed from the absorbing duties of teaching and of 
the struggle for subsistence, would be in a position to acquire a 
commanding knowledge of the shifting and ever more complex 
economic and social structures of our time. 

In view, then, of the fact that the theology of economics has been 
very slow in developing, it is difficult to treat the theme with much 
precision. The best we can hope to do is to provide a tentative 
definition of the fundamental points and problems. We shall confine 
ourselves to three aims: justifying the theologian’s intervention in 
economics, both as a given concrete economic order and as a scien- 
tific discipline; explaining what this intervention might consist of 
so far as the economic systems of our day are concerned; and finally 
describing more precisely what economists may legitimately expect 
to learn from theologians and what they in turn can teach them. 


I 


No one can deny that God is the author of nature, and, in nature, 
of humanity. God gives to all that exists its attribute of being, and 
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of being what it is. The theologian’s eyes, turned toward God, can- 
not be detached from nature, which, furthermore, when observed 
and interpreted correctly, will eventually lead him to God, and this 
last, not only in natural but also in revealed theology. The analogies 
which permit us in some manner to grasp the divine are based on 
realities of nature; it is St. Paul who teaches us that nature “groans 
under sin,” that nevertheless all is ours, but that we are Christ’s 
and Christ is God’s. The sublime scorn of the saints for nature is 
only apparent: it is the extreme expression of their need for libera- 
tion and for divine transcendence. The fact is that the world is 
given to humanity by God in order that man may develop his poten- 
tialities and in doing so develop the potentialities of the world; that 
he may give himself, and thereby the world, greater value, greater 
being. It is not a matter of indifference whether men succeed in 
life or are failures; whether their heedlessness brings poverty or 
their intelligent practical sense prosperity; whether the framework 
of life they build makes them better or degrades them. 

It is humanity which has the care of the earth, the harnessing of 
its cosmic energies, in order to make the earth more beautiful and 
society more fraternal, to extract useful goods from the soil and 
subsoil, to seize hold of forces which will increase its power over 
nature, to bring ever greater numbers of men together in these pro- 
ductive tasks, to guide production, in all its many forms, toward 
the most necessary and the most constructive goods, to distribute 
these goods wisely once they are produced, so that each man will 
have the maximum chance fully to realize his being. It can thus 
be readily seen that the whole of economics is in a sense included 
in theology: its very objective, the wise production and distribution 
of goods, is an essential part of God’s design, in the order of natural 
justice as well as in that of supernatural charity. 

If any man, or group of men, any social class or people, seizes 
for its own exclusive use goods which are destined by God for 
other men, the agent in question deviates from God’s plan, opposes 
the divine will, commits sin. If men cooperate and discipline them- 
selves in order to produce enough goods for each man to be able to 
satisfy his legitimate needs with the maximum of freedom, even 
when deformity, ill health, or old age prevent him from working, 
then God’s will for a fraternal humanity is being accomplished by 


humanity. 
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Thus, judged by the well-informed theologian, economic systems, 
and various methods of production and distribution of goods, will 
appear as promoting or destroying human values, as marked by the 
guilt of a community or by its virtue. 

Confronting each concrete, historical economic order, the theo- 
logian has the right, and what is more, the duty, to undertake a 
lucid critique of the various evils of that order (and there is none 
without its share of evils). But let him be very cautious, for he 
cannot justly criticize what he knows only superficially. Far too 
many theologians attack or defend what they know nothing about, 
or treat brand-new economic systems as if they were old ones. Much 
humility, much study, are rigorously necessary in this domain for 
the conscientious theologian. To know, and even then it can only 
be imperfectly, complex modern socio-economic systems, twenty 
to thirty years of study are normally not too much. It is their super- 
ficial way of speaking of capitalism and income, interest, the market 
and stock market, economic or social investments, which has under- 
mined the authority of churchmen during the last few decades, so 
much so that the time has come for a vigorous reaction against such 
superficiality. Only schools of complementary specialists, covering 
the whole field of the social sciences, can give serious expression not 
only to a pertinent critique of existing economies, but also, what is 
even more important, to the postulates of a truly human economics, 
which would harmonize with the supernatural economics of the 
divine plan and yet preserve its own autonomous scheme. 

Every childish criticism of mechanisms of trade, every over- 
simplified defense of property conceived as a univocal juridical 
reality, every urging of solutions which are no longer solutions, 
every exacting demand which economically speaking makes no sense 
—all these gravely compromise the authority of theologians, not 
merely in the field of economics, but in that of theology itself. 

The postulates which might be formulated by theologians have 
their source in two fundamental principles of natural morality, 
valid at any moment of history: active respect for each person, 
effective establishment of the common good. But Revelation adds 
to this the urgency of charity, intensifying the need for respecting 
others, for placing one’s whole self at the intelligent service of others, 
and giving to social justice its full dimensions. 
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Let a given economic order, especially if it tends to be exclusive 
or dominant, consistently violate these two principles, and the 
theologian not only can but must denounce its evil effect. If he is 
a competent judge of economic structures and potentialities, he will 
not be stepping out of his role by going further and drawing more 
immediately concrete postulates from the two basic postulates al- 
ready defined. When, for example, the scholars of the “Economie 
et Humanisme” Center favor an economy based on human needs in 
which basic necessities, “comfort” goods, and luxury or superfluous 
goods are treated in different manners; when they claim that it is 
the community’s responsibility to assume the role of higher arbitra- 
tor; when th~y say that international solidarity must be strengthened 
and that in audition to the traditional market economy large areas 
of an economy of giving, of unselfish aid, must be opened up; when 
they take a firm stand in favor of the simultaneous, well-balanced 
advance of all forms of economic progress, it is by no means to be 
assumed that they are no longer acting as theologians. 

Of course the Church, for good reasons, insists on making clear 
that she cannot be tied to any one existing economic order, or, for 
that matter, to any one economic order that it might be desirable to 
establish. But the theologian who has acquired technical competence 
in the field may, at any given moment, express conclusions which, 
although they do not commit his Church, nevertheless are informed 
hy theological prudence and wisdom. It is up to him not to overstep 
his bounds. His task is not to lord it over the economic order; his 
task is simply to enlighten those responsible for it. 


II 


Let us consider some precise examples from present-day situa- 
tions. Today the theologian is confronted by two dominant economic 
orders which are profoundly modifying older systems still holding 
out here and there: for example, primitive, family, or tribal econo- 
mies, feudal or medieval ones, colonial economies, and those of a 
small-community nature. 

What must he say or do in the face of Western economy, essen- 
tially capitalistic, though more or less transformed by social legisla- 
tion and government regulation of economic activity? What is to 
be his attitude toward the collectivist economy already in force in 
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the Soviet Union and taking shape in the “peoples’ democracies” of 
East and West? 

Will he be silent under the pretext that the Church is indifferent 
to these questions? To say that the Church can coexist with all types 
of economic systems is not to say she is indifferent; the fact is that 
often through her hierarchy she expresses preferences, formulates 
verdicts of general disapproval or condemnations of detail. The 
private theologian has much more freedom. His contribution may 
well be an element of future positions to be taken by the Church. 
His silence, if he is competent in economic matters, may have the 
most serious consequences; by letting theologians alone speak who 
have no technical knowledge of economics and sociology, he does 
nothing to put an end to dangerous confusion. It is extremely diffi- 
cult for the theologian not versed in the social sciences to avoid one 
or the other of two extremes: on the one hand, foolhardy radicalism 
—a rare, but not unheard of, situation; on the other, narrow-minded 
conservatism, an exaggerated respect for conclusions drawn by 
theologians in the past, conclusions which often no longer have any 
applicability. 

The reading of manuals and articles on ethics is, from this point 
of view, most instructive and somewhat disquieting. The authors 
show a surprising ignorance of the structures, the mechanisms, the 
evolution of the conflicting economies of today’s world. In an ele- 
mentary, even oversimplified manner they treat of the most complex 
problems, apparently without suspecting what their true coordinates 
are. They go no further than timid and conservative recommenda- 
tions or prescriptions, and thereby compromise the whole effective- 
ness of the Christian position, necessarily one of active intervention 
in the world’s major social problems. They are not afraid to con- 
demn, with the popes, economic liberalism, but they leave a prac- 
tically open field to the imperialistic activities of those who operate 
under its banner, seeking to influence national governments and 
world organizations; and they remain extremely circumspect on the 
question of areas and modes of intervention open to national or 
supra-national powers. 

Most often they have progressed no further than the outdated 
“problems” of capitalism in its first phase, which they would temper 
with elementary welfare measures and reformism, without clearly 
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perceiving the present acuteness of the social problem, with its two 
fundamental aspects: first, the permanent existence of impoverished 
subproletariats and proletariats in most of the so-called technically 
“advanced” countries of the world and the formation of the same 
classes in other countries now undergoing development; second, the 
vast range, in the statistical sense, of standards of living throughout 
the world, with continuous growth in material welfare in the privi- 
leged countries and stagnation, if not regression, in the nondeveloped 
countries. 

It is these two major facts which account for the terrible blemishes 
of Western civilization and it is a form of self-deception to think 
that one is helping to remove them by making vague moralistic 
declarations which reveal little understanding of the underlying 
principles and structures of the existing order. 

The real problem to be grasped is one of a new civilization, a 
civilization of increased solidarity in an ever-shrinking world and 
in which unselfish aid and outright gift, meeting universal needs in 
a realistic spirit, will occupy a place of the first importance. We 
must speak in a loud and clear voice of the fraternal duty (both 
human and Christian) of privileged peoples; we must lay severe 
blame upon their intense desire for material comfort at any cost, 
while three-quarters of the human race remain undernourished. 

If we reflect on the fact that, judging approximately from “trends” 
of “per capita” national income, the general tendencies of the world- 
wide economic pattern reveal an increase at an exponential rate’ of 
the differences in living standards among peoples, we perceive the 
extreme gravity of the problem confronting mankind; and this prob- 
lem is all the more grave in that the increase in population is often 
greater in underdeveloped countries than in those technically most 
advanced. 

In this total picture, the theologian must both diagnose the ill and 
suggest the precise means of coping with it and if possible removing 


it altogether. It is a task which will require several generations; but 
once again we must vigorously stress our obligation to undertake 


this task. 


2An exponential function is a function in the form y = a*™. Its rate of increase is much 
more marked than that of a geometric progression y = bx*. See Colin Clark’s book, 
The Conditions of Economic Progress, and No. 74 of the review Economie et Humanisme. 
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The theologian of the West must tirelessly remind responsible 
economic and political leaders of the urgency of taking a new ap- 
proach to the question of mutual aid among peoples, an approach 
which will not have as its major objectives exploitation of the weak 
by the strong, of the poor by the rich, or the establishment of 
strategic bases, or access to raw materials. 

This problem cannot be faced without undertaking the rational 
implementation of all the so-called free world’s resources, according 
to new processes and on a hitherto unheard-of scale. 

Intelligent anti-Communism can have ne other orientation. As 
long as industrialization almost everywhere brings with it de- 
Christianization; as long as exploitation of backward countries 
brings revolts, the usual brand of anti-Communism will only cause 
the situation to grow worse. 

As a moralist of both the present and the future, the theologian 
must be capable of handling with relevance and precision such prob- 
lems as the remuneration of labor and the granting to workers of a 
share in economic responsibilities, the most effective exploitation of 
the soil, sometimes involving minutely prepared agrarian reforms, or 
the problems of developing at a sufficiently rapid pace countries 
which are still undeveloped or underdeveloped. 

Nor can the theologian afford to be ignorant of the problem placed 
before the world, before the Christian conscience, by the existence 
of a collectivist, planned economy in the Soviet Union, exerting a 
decisive influence in the same direction on the satellite countries of 
Europe and of the Far East. 

The day is past when one could shrug one’s shoulders in doubt 
at the possibility of economic systems in which the major means of 
production are state-owned. An economic order which, according 
to biased theory, could not function, is in fact functioning. There 
is therefore room for revising positions which have become over- 
simplified and for recasting, after profound study, the whole theory 
of property. If the social goals associated with private ownership 
of the means of production (better use of potentialities, greater 
productivity, less waste, guarantees of social order) can be obtained 
by other means of control over goods, and if the economic security 
and human liberty so indispensable to individuals and to families 
can be safeguarded and guaranteed by institutions possessing true 
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solidarity, then a great many short-sighted defensive positions, in- 
volving selfish property interests, which obviously run counter to 
the common good, will need to be rectified. 

However generous may be the recommendations that would tend 
to assure to each family the ownership of its own home and the 
perpetuation of small agricultural holdings, such proposals can 
be utterly ineffective when the labor force must often be displaced 
and when traditional modes of agricultural exploitation lead to 
exorbitant costs and prices, without, however, assuring a level of 
total production commensurate with the total needs of rapidly in- 
creasing populations. 

The theologian should, therefore, be more cautious than in the 
past about rejecting en bloc new formulas of control over produc- 
tion, new ideas about the creation and distribution of consumer 
goods; he would do well to bring his criticism of Communism, for 
example, to bear in much greater measure on its philosophical weak- 
ness and its fundamental atheism. 

Such a labor on the part of theologians, gradually reaching out 
to embrace the whole field of social problems, would not only enable 
theology to define cautious advance-guard posts of its thought, but 
would enrich this science with many new conclusions of universal 


significance. 





III 


The modern world expects much from deep theological study of 
the conditions of its betterment and survival. If it is cool toward 
theologians, it is because it has not yet found in them the competent 
understanding it would like to. Underneath, the modern world is 
frightened by the persistence and growth of large segments of popu- 
lation living at a subhuman or a dehumanizing level, and also by 
the still apparently inevitable nature of class struggles and of the 
constant recourse to war. 

The modern world asks of the theologian only that he have some 
precise knowledge of it before drawing up his critique of its institu- 
tions and mores. It will accept warnings and condemnations pro- 
vided it understands the reasons for them and is convinced of their 
value and exact bearing. It would like to know the underlying 
causes of its anxieties and conflicts, something altogether different 
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from the trite bits of moralizing which bring a smile to its lips. It is 
not unamenable to ethical considerations, but it will fall into anger 
or torpor when confronted with incompetent analyses of its situation 
or exhortations to virtue as a kind of thin veneer to be laid over its 
behavior, without its having understood why a total renewal of 
soul is called for. 

The modern world does not believe in facile formulas, with push- 
button results. 

What it lacks above all is vision and that is the reason for its 
pettiness and its fears, its childishness as well as its hopeful resigna- 
tion to materialistic economic theories and its easy slipping into 
extremist doctrines, whether Communism or Nazism. It lacks firm 
roots in an authentic humanism, respectful of man, open to the needs 
of humanity, hungry for progress. The least forgery deceives it, 
the least myth sweeps it off its feet, since it is without that nourishing 
synthesis which theologians alone could give it, had they but sufhi- 
cient realism to establish such a synthesis, if only in its broad 
outlines. 

Each man would like to be sure of his place in history as well as 
in the vast interplay of relations between peoples and continents; 
he is no longer content to define his destiny in terms of himself and 
God alone, but is vitally interested in all of humanity, in the whole 
universe. He needs to justify himself on an immense scale, to found 
a civilization of human progress toward justice, of frontierless 
solidarity, and whether he live in wealth or in poverty, the ultimate 
aspiration, the flight toward transcendence of self in the perfect God, 
has not ceased to tempt him. But theologians have enclosed the paths 
of ascent in formulas he does not understand. 

The world still awaits prophets sent from God to lead it back to 
God, but it will receive them and listen to their words only if it 
feels that they share its very life, and are aware of the very marrow 
of its everyday existence, including its economic reflexes and deter- 
minisms. 

At the moment when its economic doctrines are revealing them- 
selves to be too short-sighted, too materialistic, impotent, the world 
stands ready to reintegrate the truly human into its outlook, to allow 
for civilizing or transcendent concerns. Never has such a magnificent 
springboard been offered to the Church, never has the technical aid 
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of competent churchmen, alert to concrete conditions and conscious 
of all the dimensions of modern problems, been so readily accepted, 
if not sought after. 

There can be no question of confusing different orders of knowl- 
edge and activity in a vague sentimentalism; it is a question of 
preserving our distinction between these orders while concentrating 
all our attention on man as he aspires toward mutual trust, coopera- 
tion on a generous scale, social stability, and toward the absolute. 


IV 


This activity, however, is not a one-way affair. The theologian 
must not only give, he must receive, and receive in abundance. Meta- 
physical wisdom is avid for gathering in experience. An Albert the 
Great has given us the example, with an unflagging enthusiasm for 
welcoming knowledge of all kinds. 

Specialists in the various social sciences, including economics, 
can contribute valuable material, already in part classified and 
arranged, to theologians. Although it may lie somewhat outside the 
scope of our theme, it will be useful at this point to indicate precisely 
how fertile collaboration can be made possible between theologians 
and economists and other scholars. 

If mercy is the touchstone of Christianity, the present-day ex- 
plorations of geography, demography, economics, and sociology 
show only too well the immense extent of suffering calling for pity. 
Precise knowledge is now obtainable about the standards of living 
of the world’s scattered populations, and it reveals tragic situations 
arising from unheard-of rates of increase among almost all peoples. 
Health measures are definitely the least onerous form of material 
assistance. But by reducing the infant mortality rate, wiping out 
epidemics, protecting against parasites, increasing the life span, 
one also increases the number of mouths to be fed. The isolated act 
of charity becomes a drop in an ocean of unsatisfied and ever more 
urgent needs. The theologian, instructed by monographs, statistics, 
and other researches into this subject, will become clearly aware 
of the collective effort to be demanded of Christians, especially of 
the privileged in great cities, the citizens of leading economic pow- 
ers. The object of beneficent, liberal charity may not have changed, 
but its modes of exercise have been most profoundly modified. 
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Henceforth, we must attack more or less world-wide causes of the 
evils uncovered; we must, statistics in hand, make our leaders under- 
stand the urgent need of new economic and political conceptions, 
before the worid can be established in true brotherhood and peace. 

Studies of national incomes, of the share returned to agricultural 
and industrial workers, of the amount devoted to social or productive 
investments, will enable us to recognize over-all patterns of health 
or of sickness in nations, and to gauge the appeal, in terms of capital 
and number of educators and technicians, which we should make to 
wealthier peoples. Here again, the theologian, enlightened by 
valuable statistics, will be in a better position to contribute his 
moral and doctrinal wisdom. Peace in a given society and peace 
among nations, both his just concerns, will be nearer to attainment 
if his command over these problems has been strengthened by the 
data provided by social scientists. 

The redefinition of principles of personal morality, the elabora- 
tion of principles of collective morality, have become impossible 
without a close collaboration with students of population, geogra- 
phers, economists, and sociologists. 

If the application of the theory of games may become a common 
practice through the use of electronics, the morality of this procedure 
must be subjected to close scrutiny. Spiritual forces are by no 
means the least of forces. Not to take account of them or of the 
modifications that the play of other forces may cause them to un- 
dergo, would be to run the risk of enormous mistakes in the general 
guidance of human activities. 

To accept these views is not to deny the transcendent character 
of the supernatural, but simply to recognize the manner in which 
the supernatural is involved in the material and natural worlds. 
The supernatural is joined to the natural, sublimating but not de- 
stroying it; one may even say that, to some extent, it is conditioned 
by individual and collective structures, which are in themselves 
functions of the stages of technical and economic development. 

Research into these various modes of interconnection and con- 
ditioning of natural and supernatural can be effectively carried out 
only through close collaboration between experts in the social 
sciences and competent theologians. 

A concrete example will show the type of service which social 
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scientists can render to theologians. Let us take the example, already 
mentioned, of private property, which is defended without necessary 
distinction and with such eagerness by so many Catholic thinkers 
that one would think to hear them that faith and private property 
are the two things for which one should be ready to suffer 
martyrdom. 

The problem of property or ownership is really a type of the 
poorly phrased problem, for in discussing it, most people handle this 
relative notion as though it were an absolute or univocal one. Abso- 
lute ownership and relative ownership in a system of eminent domain 
are one thing; ownership of consumer goods and of means of pro- 
duction is still another; the ownership of a field differs from the 
ownership of a factory; exclusive ownership by an individual or 
family is not the same as collective ownership by a large number 
of associated stockholders; nor is ownership in the form of stocks 
the same as ownership in the form of bonds. 

Property can be justified by reference to personal or social ends 
in their functional relationship to the greatest possibility of good 
at a given moment. It may serve as the strongest protection of 
liberty and security; it may sometimes undermine them. Once it 
has become excessive, it may deprive not only the multitude, but 
often also its apparent beneficiaries, of their liberty and security. 

There are some cases where agrarian economists may prove that 
private ownership of small rural land parcels, because of general 
conditions and a certain market structure, is no longer able to pro- 
vide for the nourishment of an individual family or stands in the 
way of the total production of consumer goods essential to the whole 
population. In other cases, the same economist may demonstrate 
the same thing about certain types of large-scale agricultural 
enterprises. 

The absolute freedom of the small property owner then becomes 
an illusion and the absolute right of the large property owner a 
social injustice. New modes of exploitation are then to be worked 
out, to meet the total population needs. Modes of land control, 
irrigation, drainage, and types of equipment and tools must then 
be changed. 

A time may also come when the traditional idea of the worker’s 
family. security through possession of a house will make no sense, 
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for technical and economic evolution may cause constant displace- 
ment of the labor force; security will then mean the assurance given 
each family that no matter where it moves, it will have lodging. 

Savings have long been the normal means of finding security 
against sickness and unemployment; the time may come when this 
will be an insufficient means. Security will then be assured by 
private or public insurance funds. 

The ownership of raw materials, especially when it involves 
mineral deposits, normally belongs to the nations established on 
the soil in which such resources are discovered. The time may come 
when the needs of humanity as a whole will necessitate revising this 
principle, so that collectively responsible international organizations 
will assume control, but in such a way that the sound development 
of the possessor country will in no way be sacrificed. 

The time will also come when waste of the world’s mineral re- 
sources by a few privileged peoples will be regarded as a crime. 

Social scientists can make many other interesting contributions 
to theology. In improving the effectiveness of pastoral theology. 
the study of social forces and tensions of more or less economic 
origin is of indispensable aid. Data collected and interpreted by 
research sociologists can be of the greatest usefulness to the pastoral 
theologian. 


V 


It may be affirmed, by way of conclusion, that theology and eco- 
nomics cannot afford to ignore each other and that the possibilities 
of fruitful collaboration between them are far from negligible. The 
economist who has contact with the theologian will be forced to 
recall that living men and groups of living men occupy the center 
of his perspective; he will be wary of facile abstractions whose 
application is a deeply disturbing force in social life; he will have 
a better understanding of the practical character of the science of 
economics, which should serve all social classes and all peoples, 
whatever their degree of development. The economist will become 
more of a humanist and if, in addition, he is a Christian, he will try 
to let all his research and activity be impregnated with genuine 
fraternal charity, in Christ. 

In a parallel manner, the theologian who collaborates with the 
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economist and with other social scientists will find that his outlook 
has been enlarged to take in the dimensions of the modern world 
and that he will be able to integrate into his theocentric vision values 
he had never before been aware of; he will succeed in gauging the 
health or disorder of economic and social structures and larger 
patterns of relationships; he will have a better understanding of 
humanity’s anxious, courageous quest of subsistence and of greater 
fulfillment; he will be able to distinguish better between free and 
determined actions; between what depends on the temporal and 
what is purely spiritual in the life of the Church. Furthermore, his 
intervention in the work of individuals, professional groups, cul- 
tural centers, and political organizations, will assume new effective- 
ness, the greater his objectivity and the extent of his knowledge 
and interest. 

Under the present circumstances, we must go beyond the isolated 
activities of individual economists or theologians; what is essential 
is the foundation or reinforcement of permanent institutes of re- 
search and teaching in which continual collaboration will be possible 
between theologians and social scientists. It would be a worthy 
modern answer to the first universities, so intent on synthesis; the 
contribution of such centers to goals we dearly seek—rendering 
mankind more truly human, transcending class and global tensions, 
Christianizing in greater width and depth—would be considerable. 
Here, perhaps for the great religious orders already in existence or 
for specially designed foundations, is a task which it is urgent to 
accomplish, and to accomplish well. 


(Translated by Richard M. Chadbourne) 











“A writer who does not love him 
self is not to be trusted.” Is it 
possible that Chesterton has failed 
us because he never saw the es- 
sential goodness of himself and 
consequently never loved himself? 
Perhaps, as Miss Sewell suggests, 
in his preoccupation with giants 
Chesterton revealed this to us 
while trying to conceal it from 
himself. 


G. K. CHESTERTON: 
THE GIANT UPSIDE-DOWN 


ELIZABETH SEWELL 


IT Is ONE OF THE STRANGEST things about the profession of literature 
that anyone exercising it, as artist or critic, is bound, no matter 
what he writes about, to write about himself. Some do it openly, 
as in much poetry, in autobiography, in novels. Others do it in con- 
’ cealment; and some, for their own reasons, conceal it from them- 
selves. These are to be found by the critic, not in subject matter 
directly, far less in what they say about themselves or the world, 
but in smaller things, in arrangements of ideas or words, in their use 
of the two resources of the artist with words, logic structure and 
dream structure, and their attitude toward the means at their dis- 
posal. 

There are roughly three systems through which the making mind 
moves in literature. The first system is the peculiar turn of mind 
of the writer, the shape of his thought; the second is his turn of 
phrase; the third is the world as common sense knows it or desires 
to know it. At best, all three correspond in a lovely up-and-down 
unity of the three systems which constitutes literary integrity. This 
is a counsel of perfection, and a grace of a high order. Most of us 
fail at it, and then the critic must divine the point of dislocation and 
noncorrespondence of the systems: for instance, great windy words 
of praise covering fear and inhibition in the mind of the writer, or 
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expressions of dissociation from something with which the mind may 
be secretly in sympathy, as can happen to writers who handle sin 
and evil too familiarly. 

It was the instinct that there is some such dislocation in Chester- 
ton’s writing that first prompted this inquiry. 

Lest this seem an unduly subjective beginning, I want to bring 
forward as support of such a hypothesis one small piece of evidence, 
which may seem surprising but is, I believe, relevant. It is that 
Chesterton writes Nonsense (in The Coloured Lands, for instance), 
and in accordance with classic Nonsense practice, illustrates it him- 
self. Nonsense, that carefully closed system of the mind with close 
affinities with mathematics, logic and games played by rule, is a 
way certain minds have of enclosing themselves temporarily or per- 
manently in a world which excludes emotion and dream, insulated 
against real life-in a manageable and manipulable because exclus- 
ively intellectual universe of discourse. It seems possible that the 
writing of Nonsense is a symptom of inner trouble and friction of 
some sort, especially in those sensitive areas of the spirit which have 
to do with sex and religion. It is interesting to note how often the 
writing of Nonsense goes with a touch of anti-Semitism, as it does 
in Chesterton himself (if you have any doubts about this, look at 
some of the illustrations to The Coloured Lands) ; in Hilaire Belloc’s 
first series of Cautionary Tales, e.g., Rebecca Who Slammed Doors 
for Fun, and the illustrations which he sanctioned for this; in Car- 
roll, in one of the fanciful Symbolic Logic exercises; in Kipling 
(the Just-So Stories Kipling), in his autobiography; and in certain 
poems of Mr. 'T. S. Eliot who is also the author of Old Possum’s 
Book of Practical Cats. Nonsense writing may not be merely a clever 
exercise of wit; it may be an unconscious distress signal. 

It is with the putting together of Nonsense and Chesterton that | 
want to begin. They meet directly in one of the earliest collections 
of essays that Chesterton published, called The Defendant—note the 
title for it will prove significant—brought out in 1905. One of these 
essays is called A Defense of Nonsense. 

It is typical of Chesterton’s remarkable powers of literary intui- 
tion, apparent from even the slightest reading of his critical work, 
that he should be, so far as I know, the first critic to comment on 
the significance of this new genre in English literature. He gives 
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a little disquisition on Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll, says most 
interestingly that Nonsense is the literature of the future, a very 
shrewd guess; but then a strange thing happens in this essay, and 
since I believe it is characteristic of Chesterton, we will examine it. 
For in this essay on Nonsense, Chesterton tells us nothing about 
Nonsense. Far from leaving the mind of the reader with a clear 
picture of this type of literature and of its importance for the future, 
the essay produces a slight but perceptible sense of confusion. The 
question is, What produces such a sense? 

Examination of the essay gives two possible reasons, and we will 
look at each in turn. One wonders first of all whether it is the breadth 
of range of the essay which produces the uneasiness, for in its eight 
small pages the essay mentions—besides Lear and Carroll—Aristo- 
phanes, Rabelais, Sterne, the Book of Job, Bunyan, Oliver Crom- 
well, the Iliad and Odyssey, Shakespeare, Philistines, and the con- 
cept of the “romantic.” I hope to show that it is not the range which 
is at fault, that these references are in fact highly relevant to the 
matter in hand; what creates the fog is that the author makes little 
or no use of them, almost as if he did not want to organize the very 
promising material his instincts have indicated. 

The second reason for the reader’s uncertainty might be that 
Chesterton sets up, fairly early in the essay, two terms which he 
presents, properly, as mutually exclusive: logic and imagination or 
dream, the double taking various forms, nonsense v. fairy tale, non- 
sense v. faith; he then proceeds to treat the two implicitly as if they 
were not contraries but interchangeable. 

I am going to assume that this also may be a typical Chestertonian 
procedure, and that neither source of confusion arises from mis- 
management, lack of ability, or accident. The former at least is re- 
current, for we shall find it again in another essay we shall come to 
later on, published twenty-two years after The Defendant. Chester- 
ton’s biographer, Maisie Ward, says his views and methods in lit- 
erature did not change throughout his life. The puzzle is why a man 
with such indubitable powers (the word “genius” was applied to 
him before he left school) should apparently be so intent on baffling 
either his reader or himself. 

It is always best to unravel a man in his own terms, so we will 
take that list of references or as many of them as can be fitted in 
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here (they could probably all be fitted in if there were time and 


space ), with that curious confusion of Nonsense and Fairy tale as our 
goal. Our puzzle is to arrive at that confusion by the clues Chesterton 
has provided, the references listed above, with any others he may 
provide as the detection proceeds. In the course of time, via Chester- 
ton’s own reference to the Romantic, we may find that the inquiry 
will throw light on the relation of Nonsense and of our author to 
that late Romanticism which is the world vf all of us today, and 
no talk about the modern movement in art or the New Criticism 
ought to deceive us on this point. 

Since one of Chesterton’s references is Lewis Carroll, and since 
the essay is on Nonsense which may unfold a larger significance 
both for Chesterton and modern writing, we can begin with Alice in 
Wonderland. In the chapter, “Advice from a Caterpillar,” Alice, 
who at this point is three inches high, meets an imperious caterpillar 
and has to repeat to him the poem, “You are old, Father William.” 
I find myself tempted to enlarge on this poem as an exact charac- 
terization of Chesterton as seen by my generation, a man who inces- 
santly stands on his head or turns back somersaults in at the door, 
of considerable power, something of a salesman (“Allow me to 
sell you a couple!”); while my own contemporaries stand aloof in 
the priggish and far less prepossessing figure of the young man who 
asks the questions, culminating in the really offensive, “What made 
you so awfully clever?” at the final juggling feat. But it is the next 
part of the chapter which is really relevant. In it Alice and the 
Caterpillar discuss ways and means of altering one’s size. 

The Caterpillar was the first to speak. 

“What size do you want to be?” it asked. 

“Oh, I’m not particular as to size,” Alice hastily replied; “only one 
doesn’t like changing so often, you know.” 

The Caterpillar then tells her that one side of the mushroom on 
which it is sitting will make her grow smaller and the other side will 
make her grow larger, but it does not specify which. She has to 
experiment, nearly disappears as her chin hits her foot, then goes 
to the other extreme with an immensely elongated neck, her body 
and hands far away down below, out of sight beneath the tops of 
the trees. Father William gave us the image of standing on one’s 
head. Here is the image of possible changes and contrasts of size. 
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The two together provide the image of the giant upside-down which 
I took for the subtitle of this study, as an imaginative means of 
finding out what is driving a powerful intuitive mind toward ap- 
parently deliberate confusion. 

Giants are a useful theme, for they shoot up all over the place 
in Chesterton’s work. Let us collect some of them. There is a pass- 
ing reference to the giant world in the essay we have begun by 
considering, where a house is called “a gigantesque hat to cover a 
man from the sun.” That is a word Chesterton is fond of; in 
Orthodoxy he applies it to the language of Christ, and in the last 
chapter of that work, “The Romance of Orthodoxy,” a giant also 
appears. In the Introduction to The Defendant there is a giant in 
the first paragraph, and one also in “A Defense of Ugly Things.” 
Giants occur twice in The Ballad of the White Horse, “the joy of 
giants” of Book II and “But I see God like a good giant” in Book 
IV. There is an essay, “The Giant,” in Tremendous Trifles, where 
two lighted windows of the “Babylon Hotel” in London are com- 
pared to two eyes opening “in the huge face of a sleeping giant,” 
and the essay ends with a version of Jack the Giant-Killer in which 
the remark occurs “That huge hypnotism of the face that filled the 
sky.” And that reminds us of the end of The Man Who Was 
Thursday, where Sunday’s face undergoes this same monstrous 
expansion, Sunday who is introduced as “a great mountain of a 
man. ... His vastness did not lie only in the fact that he was abnor- 
mally tall and quite incredibly fat. This man was planned enor- 
mously in his original proportions, like a statue carved deliberately 
as colossal” (Chapter V, The Feast of Fear). One remembers also 
the Noah of the poem Wine and Water, who “ate his egg with a 
ladle in an egg-cup big as a pail.” There is a giant in the essay “On 
Monsters” in The Uses of Diversity. In Heretics in the essay on 
“Mr. H. G. Wells and the Giants” we read, “Giants, as in the wise 
old fairy-tales, are vermin.” Since God has already been compared 
to a giant, a curious doubleness of vision is becoming apparent, and 
having noticed this we can go on to the other giants in Chesterton, 
for there are more to come, and now the question begins to be 
raised of possible changes of size, from very big to very small, as 
happens all through Alice in Wonderland. In the essay on Kipling 
in Heretics, Chesterton says, “Before long the world will be cloven 
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with a war between the telescopists and the microscopists. The first 
study large things and live in a small world; the second study small 
things and live in a large world.” In “A Defense of Humility” in 
the Defendant we’ read this, “These are the visions of him who, like 
the child in the fairytales, is not afraid to become small . . . the 
towering and tropical vision of things as they really are—the gigan- 
tic daisies, the heaven-consuming dandelions.” 

This reversibility of the notion of size is, I believe, in various 
manifestations, Chesterton’s essential theme. It fits his setting of the 
small man against the great, against the large-scale organization, the 
“Leeds International Stores” or the Babylon Hotel against the local 
pub (but it is interesting that he joined as a convert what one might 
call, meaning no disrespect, the largest-scale organization in the 
world). It fits his antagonism to America on what seem merely 
grounds of size, as in the poem Americanisation or A Ballad of 
Abbreviations. But always there is this reversibility in his attitude, 
as for instance in the strange business of his putting a footnote to 
his originally indignant pro-Dreyfus poem (put in at Belloc’s insti- 
gation, Maisie Ward says), stating that he had not been able to 
reach a conclusion about the rights and wrongs of the matter, at- 
tributing the difficulty of doing so to the “acrid and irrational 
unanimity of the English Press,” and adding, “For the rest, there 
are verses which I cannot take so seriously as to alter them” (Note 
to second edition of The Wild Knight, 1905, reprinted in all sub- 
sequent editions of Chesterton’s verse). The inference, that the 
Dreyfus Case did not particularly matter and that the Press in 
England were merely misleading on the issue, is singular for a man 
who would support the small man against the tyranny of the modern 
colossus and who was himself of choice a professional journalist. 
Anyone who wants to explain this by saying it is merely human 
inconsistency will have to prove the point. We are going to assume 
that human beings are remarkably consistent; the only question is 
to find the pattern to which they run, and in Chesterton the pattern 
begins to take the shape of largeness and smallness, mannikin and 
giant, and an uncertainty between them. In the chapter, “The Ethics 
of Elfland” in Orthodoxy, there is a sentence summing up this ambiv- 
alent attitude: “But I was frightfully fond of the universe and 
wanted to address it by a diminutive.” The point of that sentence is, 
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as anyone with any experience of nicknames knows, that those ad- 
dressed as Tiny or Tich are likely to be either very small or abso- 
lutely enormous. 

The uncertainty or would-be fusion is seen most clearly in the 
joint heroes of the Chesterton detective stories. Flambeau and Father 
Brown embody these two extremes. Flambeau enters thus, “He was 
a Gascon of gigantic stature and bodily daring; and the wildest tales 
were told of his outbursts of athletic humour; how he turned the 
juge d’ instruction upside down and stood him on his head, ‘to clear 
his mind’; how he ran down the Rue de Rivoli with a policeman 
under each arm.” He is later stated to be six feet four inches in 
height. The priest in the same story (“The Blue Cross” in The In- 
nocence of Father Brown) is described as “a very short Roman 
Catholic priest going up from a small Essex village.” By the fifth 
story in the collection they have both assumed the role of detective, 
and then they appear together, as follows: 

Father Brown, of the small church of St. Mungo, came out smoking a 
large pipe in company with a very tall French friend of his called Flambeau, 
who was smoking a very small cigarette. 

(The Wrong Shape) 

One man was very tall and the other very short; they might even have 
been fantastically compared to the arrogant clock-tower of Parliament and 
the humbler humped shoulders of the Abbey, for the short man was in 
clerical dress. 

(The Eye of Apollo) 

So faint was that frigid starlight that nothing could have been traced 
about them except that while they both wore black, one man was enormously 


big, and the other (perhaps by contrast) almost startlingly small. 
(The Sign of the Broken Sword) 


It is important to get this theme well established from the start, 
because so many of those who have written on Chesterton have as- 
sumed that he is arguing about Catholicism, or God, or politics in 
the first place, and have attacked or extolled him accordingly. Take 
for example a statement in Maisie Ward’s biography, “Obviously 
with a man so much concerned with ultimates the place accorded 
him in letters will depend upon whether one agrees or disagrees 
with his conclusions” (Chapter XIII). This is an immoral state- 
ment, but perhaps it is better to call it simply unworkable. For one 
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must investigate literary integrity, upon which depends literary 
standing, by literary means, and it is on the integrity of that three- 
fold system which we originally suggested that a writer must stand 
or fall, be he Catholic, Protestant, Manichee or infidel. That is why 
giants are useful here, for a giant is not a religious symbol (too 
many of these have been applied to Chesterton, “the last Crusader” 
and so on), and so is the more suitable for the properly neutral 
ground of literary construction. A giant is none the less one of the 
master images of the mind, both in Nonsense and Fairy tale, and by 
it we may find out more of what is going on, for giants are not 
confined to Chesterton. Modern literature abounds in giants. Let 
us see where they occur, what they are doing, and whether there 
may be some indication of two species, the Nonsense giant and the 
Fairy-tale giant, as two forms under which this image may develop 
during the Romantic period. 

Chesterton gives us a good start on this quest in his Nonsense 
essay with Carroll who is one of the chief exponents of this theme. 
It is Chesterton also who draws our attention to Cyrano’s outcry in 
a moment of bliss, “Il me faut des géants!” (Essay on Rostand, 
Twelve Types), and who writes about Wells’s scientific fantasia, The 
Food of the Gods, in which a race of giants is produced by special- 
ized feeding. This, says Chesterton, “is the tale of Jack the Giant- 
Killer told from the point of view of the giant. This has not, I 
think, been done before in literature” (Heretics). Now beside that 
I want to set an almost exactly parallel comment by Professor C. S. 
Lewis in his recent work, English Literature in the Sixteenth Century. 
In the Introduction to this he says, of the drama of the period, “Side 
by side with the new villain a far more disquieting, but temporary 
novelty appeared. The older type of villain starts up as hero. Tam- 
burlaine is Grendel, Herod, and Giant Blunderbore all in one, but 
the author seems to be on his side. The play is a hideous moral 
spoonerism: Giant the Jack-Killer.” It is interesting to have the 
same point made by a scholar who is in some ways rather like Ches- 
terton (a writer of allegorical tales, for instance); but it is even 
more interesting to find ourselves thrown back in our giant-hunt to 
Marlowe and to the Renaissance, a period which figures in Chester- 
ton’s list of Nonsense references. Possibly only by going back that 
far shall we be able to see what is going on among our more im- 
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mediate giants, which is to suggest what I surmise to be true, that 
Romanticism begins with the Renaissance, and possibly earlier than 
that. 

Let us go on collecting giants for the present. We have so far 
Chesterton, Wells, Carroll, Rostand. There is a giant in Jules Verne’s 
Voyage au Centre de la Terre, and one remembers the colossal ani- 
mals of Conan Doyle’s Lost World. T. H. White has a giant in The 
Sword in the Stone, and in his Mistress Masham’s Repose the whole 
décor is Lilliputian. There is a giant in Walter de la Mare’s Ogre 
of Trebarwith Sands. Oscar Wilde writes a fairy tale, “The Selfish 
Giant.” Baudelaire includes La Géante in Les Fleurs du Mal. There 
are hints of giants in Hugo; Quasimodo is spoken of as “un géant 
brisé et mal ressoudé”; Jean Valjean is a man of great strength, 
while of Gavroche it is said, “Le gamin de Paris, c’est le nain de la 
géante” (Parvulus, Les Misérables). There is Swift and his Gulliver, 
who shares with Carroll and Chesterton this preoccupation with 
changes of size as a means of experimentation with, or of expressing 
uncertainty about, the natural or social world. There is Bunyan, 
who is one of Chesterton’s Nonsense references, with his song about 
fighting with giants, and the ogres who appear in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Giant Pope, Giant Slay-Good, Giant Despair. Then there is Milton, 
Cromwell’s secretary, so that again we are only at one remove from 
another Chestertonian Nonsense reference, with his Samson, and 
Rabelais whom Chesterton mentions direct; and so gradually the 
giants recede back into fairy tale and myth through the pages of 
Spenser and Malory. It does seem as if giants have had a very 
special importance for the last four hundred years. 

We need now to move on to another of those Chesterton refer- 
ences, which has also to do with giants, if indirectly: this is the Phi- 
listine. Chesterton applies the term, in that derogatory sense which 
came into England early in the nineteenth century, to Carroll, but 
I want to take it in its literal meaning for the present because of its 
connection with giants and with Milton and Samson Agonistes. In 
this drama there is not one giant but two, and a scene where giant 
confronts giant, Samson the shamed and blinded power with which 
the poet is identified, and Harapha the Philistine who opposes Sam- 
son’s gigantic strength with his own immense stature. In this scene, 
Samson says, 
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I dread him not, nor all his giant brood, 
Though Fame divulge him father of five sons, 
All of gigantic size, Goliah chief. 


As if two giants were not enough, here is mention of a third; and 
one wonders why the reference, with its telescoping of chronology, 
unless Milton particularly wanted Goliath in? If he did, then here 
already is that ambiguity of bigness and smallness we have marked 
down, for in the Samson story it is the hero who is of giant strength, 
slaying whole armies and bringing down the great house and all 
the people in it, but in the Goliath story the power is gone from the 
giant and he is the enemy, slain by a little shepherd stripling with 
a sling. Where then does power truly reside? 

There is another point in Samson Agonistes which is interesting. 
The biblical account of Samson’s death makes it plain that as well 
as the lords and rulers of the Philistines who were in the house where 
Samson made sport, there were also three thousand ordinary people 
on the roof who were likewise engulfed in the general destruction. 
But Milton’s messenger recounts the event slightly differently: 


He tugg’d, he shook, till down they came and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath, 

Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests, 
Their choice nobility and flower . . . 

The vulgar only ’scaped who stood without. 


I do not want to make Samson bear more than he should, but it 
seems significant that Milton should bring the Samson and David 
stories together, and should restrict the destruction in Samson’s 
death to the aristocracy. In view of his politics it is perfectly logical; 
but it does look as if Milton were aware of the very problem that 
confronts Chesterton, and, like him, even if only very tentatively, 
were trying to be on both sides, to affirm the giant and yet to save 
“the vulgar.” The poet has had to wrestle with this ever since. 

It seems both safe and obvious to say that giants, in general, are 
for the human mind images of power. The power may be elemental, 
as in the mythological Titans, or the Ice Giants who menace Scandi- 
navia. In folklore and fairy tales they may be of this sort, or exter- 
nalizations of powers—light or dark—of the human spirit, or a 
combination of each type, since imaginative stories have this as one 
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of their defining characteristics, that one never knows whether the 
action which they recount takes place inside the mind or outside of it. 
These lead to the giants of allegory, and Bunyan’s monsters would 
fall into this class. But on the whole the more modern giants do 
not seem quite the same as these. Gargantua is possibly the turning 
point, for it is plain that for all his hugeness and his rather unusual] 
entry into life, he is a man himself or Rabelais himself, with an 
immense vitality yet never losing/the touch of common humanity 
which gives him his ability to mdve through so many social as well 
as geographical worlds. There ts_one figure in English literature 
whom one can set up as a parallel tp Gargantua in this, and that 
figure will spring again from the Chesterton references, Shakes- 
peare this time. He is Sir John Falstaff. His gianthood takes the 
form of corpulence rather than stature, though Mistress Page makes 
a reference to giants in connection with him in The Merry Wives, 
Act II, Scene I. He gives the same sense of an immense inflation 
of common humanity as Gargantua does, and has the same social 
mobility, in King Henry IV, Part I, between tavern and court society. 
The only other figure in the play with an equivalent mobility is Hal, 
but in the end Hal fixes himself at the top level, becoming another 
sort of giant when he becomes King, and then Falstaff’s mobility is 
literally removed (he is sent to prison), and shortly afterward he 
dies. His whole career in Shakespeare is most interesting from the 
point of view of an understanding of the figure of the giant at this 
period, compared with what happens in Milton somewhat later. 
Falstaff is relegated by his King to the world of dream: 






I have long dream’d of such a kind of man, 
So surfeit-swell’d, so old, and so profane; 
But, being awak’d, I do despise my dream. 


(King Henry IV, Part 11, Act V, Scene V). 


Falstaff, the ordinary man raised to the power (in the logarithmic 
sense) of the giant, is broken by the King, the Renaissance Prince. 
The exact opposite seems to happen to Bosola in The Duchess Of 
Malfi, where at the end of the play it is Bosola who wakes from a 
dream and kills the rulers, and I believe a case can be made out 
for Webster’s play as revolutionary in the political sense, a fore- 
runner in kind of Le Barbier de Séville, though I cannot go into that 
here. Coriolanus is perhaps the opposite, in Shakespeare, of the 
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Falstaff story, something much nearer a truly Samsonic utterance, 
and it is interesting that a modern writer with tendencies toward 
Nonsense, Mr. Eliot, should have found that play so much to his 
taste. Meantime, however, we can now see more clearly the nature 
of this turning point in the giant’s nature which seems to occur about 
this time, and which is expressed in Milton. 

Having Milton and Chesterton in mind, one is tempted to say 
“the Reformation”; but this might be misleading. Perhaps the 
religious changes at this point had no very great effect on poetry, 
for power resides in the Lutheran or Calvinist vision of God as well 
as in the Catholic vision, and only gradually may the changes that 
were implicit there have made themselves felt to poets. Suppose 
that the real and overwhelming shift of power was not, for the poet, 
in the religious but in the political sphere. Between Gargantua, 
Falstaff and Bosola on one hand and Samson Agonistes on the other, 
a king’s head is off (the traditional fashion, by the way, of slaying 
giants, so that even David, after his pebble-throw, is constrained to 
finish off Goliath in that way, the Bible says.) By the time Samson 
is being written, the giant’s head is off, that giant of temporal au- 
thority who in the Renaissance Prince reached immense proportions 
and was toppled over by the English first, a century and a half be- 
fore the next head falls, in France this time. Now with that be- 
heading of the giant something happens irrevocably which had been 
building up for a long time in England, but there comes to com- 
pletion: the power passes to the people. And the poet, who already 
has the duty of managing his own professional power, is one of the 
people too, and, in Milton’s case, fully committed to Cromwell and 
the people’s cause. Henceforward the poet is going to have to man- 
age both sorts of power, a double dose of that stuff which is held by 
so many moralists to be lethal in at all large quantities; and the two 
sorts of power may well appear in conflict with one another. Is the 
genius a giant (by vocation all poets are called to power, the word 
“genius” carrying that meaning) or is he the little David? And is 
the enemy the nameless crowd with its tyranny, the Philistine horde, 
or the giants of yet unconquered aristocracy of whatever kind, 
“Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors or priests”? Milton considers 
this outright in his extended sonnet “On the New Forces of Con- 
science under the Long Parliament,” 
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Because you have thrown off your Prelate Lord, 

And with stiff vows renounced his liturgy, 

To seize the widow’d whore Plurality 

From them whose sins ye envied, not abhorr’d; 
Dare ye for this adjure the civil sword 

To force our consciences that Christ set free? .. . 


The power of greatness and the power of smallness (which can be a 
tyranny too as Kipling says in “We are the little folk, we / Too 
little to love or to hate; / Leave us alone and you'll see / How we 
can pull down the great”) are in poet and in people, and the rela- 
tions between their powers are in no way clear as yet, so that Milton 
can only make the two giants and the two stories confront one an- 
other in his play and leave posterity to wrestle with the dilemma. 

One needs some literary term by which to name this struggle, and 
the only one lying at hand is Romanticism, which will do (and is 
relevant since Chesterton makes such play with the concept), if one 
may be allowed to say that Romanticism begins at least with Shake- 
speare and the Jacobean drama, and that Milton is the first clear 
Romantic. It does at least begin to indicate why Romantics have 
been so much concerned with politics. They have to work this 
out, this ambiguity of giants, and here I want to pick up the second 
Chesterton essay referred to earlier, from which we can collect 
references, as in the first one, and see again what Chesterton does 
not make of them. This essay deals with the subject matter we have 
now reached. It is called Milton and Merrie England, and it appears 
in Fancies versus Fads of 1923. In it Chesterton is reaffirming, in 
the face of an accusation of unfairness, his hostility to the Calvinism 
of Milton and the Puritans. To collect, as we did before, the refer- 
ences he supplies, there is Milton, then a violent diatribe against 
the eighteen-nineties and the doctrine of Art for Art’s Sake which 
he connects with Milton, then the Metaphysicals of whom he ap- 
proves (as later Nonsense writers and critics have done, over the 
last twenty years), then Swift, then Disraeli. One could not ask for 
better, and we now have to pick up this second set of clues and move 
forward with them to Chesterton himself and our original question 
of why he muddles fairy tale and nonsense. Is there perhaps from 
this time forward a tendency for literature to split itself into two 
extremes, of Nonsense and Fairy tale, with different types of giant, 
in real life or on paper, assignable to each category? 
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The Swift reference is interesting, not merely because Swift is 
a giant-handler (it is interesting that an English play written on 
Swift during the 1940’s, I think, whose author I am afraid I forget 
but which I saw and enjoyed, was called “Weep for the Cyclops”), 
but also because Swift is a practitioner of Nonsense in the “little 
language” to Stella. But then Chesterton produces Disraeli, and this 
reference is a winner. 

Chesterton dislikes Disraeli immensely. He says of him, in the 
last chapter of Orthodoxy, that he “was on the side of all the im- 
perialism of the princes of the abyss, on the side of arrogance and 
mystery and contempt of all obvious good,” a somewhat sweeping 
statement. We have seen how Milton, whom Chesterton is ready to 
dislike also, is one of Chesterton’s precursors in the world of giants. 
Is the same perhaps true of Disraeli? He was, of course, 4 political 
giant; but one should recall here, besides his Premiership in a Con- 
servative government, his championing of something not unlike 
socialist views in his novel Sybil. It is principally as another form 
of giant, however, that he will be useful here, in helping us to under- 
stand Chesterton’s status. Disraeli is the Dandy, and we need to 
think of the dandy as substitute giant, probably of the Nonsense 
rather than the Fairy-tale order, yet a wielder of a peculiar kind of 
power, and a giant in real life, not in literature. It is Byron who, 
as a dandy himself, said that he would rather be Beau Brummell, 
that classic dandy of George IV’s time, than Napoleon, as if he knew 
that power were involved here. 

This rather curious social manifestation comes to the fore in 
England at the end of the eighteenth century, but it is the French 
rather than the English who examine it, and French literary men at 
that. One of the dandies of the French Romantic Movement, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, says in his essay Du Dandysme et de George Brummell 
that dandyism is a form taken by a particular vanity, a very par- 
ticular vanity—the vanity of the English; it goes with singularity 
of dress and manners, and has as one of its characteristics the inten- 
tion of always producing the unexpected, the shock of surprise that 
cannot be achieved by those of more conventional ways of thinking. 
This begins already to suggest a possible giantism of a sort, and it 
is this which is picked up by Baudelaire who has already appeared 
as a writer about giants and who comes in here as the definitive 
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writer on dandies from our point of view. He adds the notion of 
continuous pose (in Mon Coeur Mis a Nu) and goes into the subject 
more closely in the section, Le Dandy, in the chapter on Le Peintre 
de la Vie Moderne in L’Art Romantique. He here joins the notion 
of the dandy to political ideas, saying that it is a manifestation of 
an age when democracy is not yet all-powerful, and aristocracy not 
yet fully crushed and discredited. In such periods, he says, men 
who are in some way misfits but are well endowed with natural 
powers may edopt some such way of setting up a new aristocracy. 
He adds, in a wonderful last sentence, “Le dandysme est le dernier 
éclat d’héroisme dans les décadences,” and predicts that it may lin- 
ger on in England for a time, though in France it is finished. The 
hero, the giant, the poet, may then come to this in the end. 

With Romanticism, with decadence, with the dandy, we have 
moved on to Chesterton’s next reference, the nineties and Art for 
Art’s sake. We have seen Chesterton’s fight with his predecessors 
Milton and Disraeli. He fights most of all, and throughout his work, 
with Oscar Wilde, and I want to suggest that the relationship here 
is of the closest. Set these two, Chesterton and Wilde, together in 
your minds, and you will see how they may fit the pattern we have 
already suggested; and with them could go Chesterton’s near relation 
who is not Belloc but George Bernard Shaw. You will find these 
three bracketed in Mr. Aldington’s introduction to the Viking edition 
of Wilde’s works. There is no chance here to fit Shaw in in detail, 
but their common characteristics are significant. They fit the idea 
of the dandy well. That each of them enjoyed surprising and shock- 
ing ordinary people is so obvious as to need no comment. What may 
be less apparent is that they fall into the pattern also in dress and 
behavior. There is Wilde with his velvet knee breeches, the sun- 
flower, the exquisite taste in interior decoration and food and drink. 
There is Shaw with his jaeger romper suit and his vegetarianism. 
But no less there is Chesterton with his great black hat and cloak, 
the swordstick, the exaggerated praise of wine. This is singularity, 
or giantism, or aristocratic pretention, of a sort; it is incidentally a 
curious fact that each of these men was over six feet tall. In the 
matter of pose, the public has steadily refused to take Shaw 
seriously, and Wilde was famous for his exhibitionism. That Ches- 
terton was a poseur may be denied, but it is no new accusation. 
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Maisie Ward counters it in her biography and it is picked up and 
combated by Gerald Bullett in his Innocence of G. K. Chesterton. 
The discrepancy may be due to the pose springing from some need 
profound enough to disguise from the one concerned, and those near- 
est to him, the fact that it was pose. The wit is part of the pose. 
Perhaps wit in excess is the dandyism of the intellect. Chesterton’s 
Defense of Wit in The Defendant is interesting on the point. 

The pure dandy may be something of a Nonsense giant, but he is 
not a literary man. With the addition of an artistic vocation, as in 
Wilde and Chesterton—and I shall devote the rest of this inquiry 
to a consideration of the relations between these two—the problem 
becomes a little more involved, for an artist has to try to hold on to 
the Fairy-tale giant as well as to the Nonsense one, the principle of 
identification of the self with the work as well as the Nonsense prin- 
ciple of dissociation and manipulation. Neither Chesterton nor Wilde 
could play the Nonsense game solely, either in life or art. It is once 
again Baudelaire who may help us to understand this. In L’Art 
Romantique he draws up his picture of the dandy as such, but when 
he applies it to the artist he knows it needs modification, and so he 
describes the modern artist under three heads, calling him the Man 
of the World, the Man of the Crowd, and the Child. The first point 
we have perhaps sufficiently covered already in talking of the dandy. 
With the second we are back again to the problem of bigness and 
smallness, of aristocracy and the vulgar. Baudelaire in this respect 
qualifies his definition carefully and brilliantly, for he makes his 
artist a convalescent watching the crowd through the windows of a 
café, seeing in them a restoring vitality, and goes on to say, “La 
foule est son domaine. . . . L’observateur est un prince qui jouit 
partout de son incognito. . . . C’est un moi insatiable du non-moi. 
. . » Tout homme qui s’ennuie au sein de la multitude est un sot! 
un sot! et je le méprise!” This writer knows that the poet cannot be 
anything but a giant in his own right, or here a prince (the italics 
are Baudelaire’s). At best, the artist may share temporarily in the 
anonymity of the crowd, “épouser la foule” as Baudelaire says, in 
the image of a man looking for his complement. At worst, he may 
use his love of the crowd simply as a means of trying to supplement 
his own sense of his own inadequacy. 

The politics of art and life, aristocracy and democracy, are here 
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again. Wilde is explicit about the imperiousness of art; he is 
throughout much clearer than Chesterton about the issues involved. 
“Art should never try to be popular; the public should try to make 
itself artistic,” he says, or “The work of art is to dominate the 
spectator; the spectator is not to dominate the work of art.” It is 
interesting to note that Chesterton attacks Wilde on this issue, 
speaking of “the world of Wilde and Whistler with all its cold levity 
and cynical connoisseurship” in the Milton essay. What is yet more 
interesting, however, is that both those remarks of Wilde’s come 
from his little-known work, The Soul of Man under Socialism, in 
which he appeals for a redistribution of property in favor of the 
development of the priceless individual soul, an argument which 
agrees with Chesterton’s views at every point. We again have the 
curious spectacle of each writer tackling the problem of largeness 
and smallness, and of one writer attacking the other at the points at 
which they seem most to resemble one another. Wilde’s love of 
the crowd, which can be caught now and then in Dorian Grey, takes 
very much the same lines as Chesterton’s, the insistence in the So- 
cialism essay on the need for rebelliousness in the poor—so remi- 
niscent of Shaw’s Doolittle too—the rejection of authoritarian 
socialism. This is the attempt in the giant to move from Nonsense, 
with its isolation, to Fairy tale with its identification, and it is on 
these explicit grounds that Chesterton once again attacks Wilde. 
It is peculiarly significant that a man who claims he lives by fairy 
tales (see the chapter on Orthodoxy on this subject) should attack 
his fellow on this very point. This is what he says in “A Defense of 
Rash Vows,” in the Defendant: “Now it is this horrible fairytale of 
a man constantly changing into another man that is the soul of the 
decadence. . . . One great decadent, who is now dead, published a 
poem some time ago, in which he powerfully summed up the whole 
spirit of that movement by declaring that he could stand in the 
prison yard and entirely comprehend the feelings of a man about 
to be hanged: 


For he that lives more lives than one 


More deaths than one must die. 


And the end of all this is that maddening horror of unreality which 
descends upon the decadents . . . to be eternally acting a play.” 
So we come via the fairy tale to Baudelaire’s third category, the 
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modern artist as child. This is the David image, the child who de- 
stroys giants—and while we were tracing the line of giants we might 
have noticed how after Milton, Samson gives place to David on the 
poet’s tongue, with Christopher Smart, and Browning who writes 
not only on David but on Christopher Smart. The child stands for 
two qualities here, the power of wonder and the power of innocence. 
Again Wilde and Chesterton strangely agree. One of Wilde’s biog- 
raphers, Hesketh Pearson, quotes a remark of his, “The only hor- 
rible thing in the world is ennui. That is the only sin for which there 
is no forgiveness.” And one echoes immediately, “There is one sin: 
to call a green leaf grey,” and then remembers with a shock that this 
ie precisely the sin Chesterton lays to Wilde’s charge, saying he at 
least (Chesterton) has not committed it. In an essay on Morris in 
Twelve Types he speaks of “the painful greenish-grey of the aesthetic 
twilight in which we now live.” The strange thing is that in the later 
Milton essay Chesterton more or less concedes that he invented this 
bogey, or greatly magnified it, but is still combative on the subject. 
One feels he can never have read De Profundis, which came out, in 
the form in which we now have it, in 1905, with a sense of wonder 
at the natural world equal to his own. Instead he prefers a chimera 
of his own inventing and blames Wilde for it. This holds good for 
the second aspect of childhood quoted above, that of innocence. 
Wilde has, with the wonder, a curious innocence in his work, which 
underlies his remark that Dorian Grey has a terrible moral and his 
statement that he is prepared to believe anything so long as it is 
quite incredible, which is also one of the grounds on which Chester- 
ton tends to defend the Catholic Faith. What is interesting is Chester- 
ton’s inability to leave Wilde alone on this front too, at least as far 
as the latter’s sins were concerned. He will introduce gratuitously, 
as in the essay on Gilbert and Sullivan which he contributed to the 
collection, The Eighteen-Eighties, a deliberate reference to the sub- 
ject, where silence would have been the least charity one might af- 
ford. In the Autobiography (Chapter: “How to Be a Lunatic”) he 
says, “I had reached that condition of moral anarchy within, in 
which a man says, in the words of Wilde, that Atys with the blood- 
stained knife were better than the thing I am. I have never indeed 
felt the faintest temptation to the particular madness of Wilde; but 
I could at this time imagine the worst and wildest distortions of more 


; 
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normal passion.” Again the withdrawing of Chesterton’s skirts, the 
retreat into detachment, into insulation—the retreat, in fact, into 
Nonsense and out of the Fairy-tale mode. 

This brings us to the end of the Chestertonian references we set 
ourselves to follow. They have supported the giant motif, but leave 
us with the final spectacle of Chesterton, as giant, fighting off all 
the other giants who, in their struggle with the ambiguity of giant- 
hood, most resemble him. There remains the nonsense—fairy tale— 
confusion of the early essay (and, it might seem, of later work too) 
to be considered. It begins to look as if, for Chesterton, it may be a 
defense; remember that early work The Defendant, in the introduc- 
tion to which the author says, “I have imagined that the main busi- 
ness of a man, however humble, is defense.” A defense against what? 

I want to suggest an answer to this by looking at Nonsense and 
Fairy tale in Wilde and Chesterton. Despite the distinction drawn 
between the two genres in this inquiry, it should be clear that a 
measure of each is necessary to art, and it is only to be expected 
that Wilde and Chesterton should try their hand at each or, more 
significantly, should try to fuse the two into some fuller form of art. 
Resembling one another again, they choose as a Nonsense vehicle 
what has become one of the principal manifestations of the genre 
since Chesterton predicted Nonsense would be the literature of the 
future—the detective story, with its cold untouchable logic, its in- 
sulation against personal involvement, its mental puzzles and manip- 
ulations (and strangely enough, its giants too, for fictional detec- 
tives seem to run to height, as does Sherlock Holmes who is “rather 
over six feet” [Chapter II, A Study in Scarlet] or Lord Peter Wim- 
sey). If an author wants to write Nonsense, for whatever reason, he 
need not write the Jabberwocky kind; a detective story will do just 
as well, and Wilde and Chesterton both turn their hand to this, but 
with a difference. 

Wilde produces in Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime a piece of pure 
Nonsense of the best kind, insulated by the wit and ingenuity of 
the intellect against emotion and morals, as Nonsense has to be. He 
also writes fairy tales, The Selfish Giant, for example, and here 
something interesting happens, for to this story about the giant 
Wilde admits Christ. The tone of the story, and what we have already 
seen about giants, suggest that Wilde is himself the giant, selfish, 
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frozen, but with the moving desire for God which is so clear through- 
out his poetry, for instance, the giant graced in the end with a child- 
like repentance. “ ‘How selfish I have been!’ he said. . . . He was 
really very sorry for what he had done.” From the literary point of 
view the tale suffers from Wilde’s characteristic faults, theatricality, 
sentimentality. But what is important here is that Wilde uses fairy 
tale as it is meant to be used, as a means of involving the self in the 
action described, and invites God in. Wilde’s closest attempt to unite 
Fairy tale and Nonsense is Dorian Grey. This story picks up the non- 
sense-detective world in its preoccupation with crime, but what 
gives it its authentic fairy-tale quality is the fact that once again the 
self is involved, for the detective of Dorian Grey is Dorian Grey 
himself in the form of the portrait, the self as accuser and finally 
destroyer of its own sinful self. In De Profundis Wilde describes 
how, as he sat in court listening to the evidence against him, he 
thought, “How splendid it would be if I was saying all this about 
myself.”” Then he goes on, “I saw then at once that what is said of 
a mar: is nothing. The point is who says it.” I think in a sense he 
always was saying it about himself. He is a man without defenses 
(which is why he falls into fairy tale rather than nonsense) and it 
is this open readiness to admit the truth about himself (look at that 
word “admit” with its suggestion of free passage through open 
doors) that gives him, despite all his melodrama and false touches, 
his moving simplicity, in contrast to Chesterton and his preoccupation 
with the sins of others, Wilde in particular. 

Now we can turn to Chesterton and see what he does to fuse Non- 
sense and Fairy tale. The Father Brown detective stories are what 
need to be looked at, but what happens in them is interesting. The 
penitent thief, Flambeau, becomes the detective along with Father 
Brown. It is as if Nonsense were given the last word, preferred over 
Fairy tale. Constantly in his work Chesterton will try to prove they 
are one and the same thing. He equates romance with the police 
force in the Defendant essay, A Defense of Detective Stories, beauty 
with the Mad Hatter and Mock Turtle in The Everlasting Man, and 
will want his religion in this world, the world of safe Nonsense, in- 
stead of in the personal and dangerous world of fairy tale as Wilde 
did. You will find a similar confusion of nonsense and religion by 
the way, in Belloc’s introductory verses to his Nonsense, the Cau- 
tionary Tales: 
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Your little hands were made to take 

The better things, and leave the worse ones. 
They also may be used to shake 

The massive paws of Elder Persons. 


And when your prayers complete the day, 
Darling, your little tiny hands 

Were also made, I think, to pray 

For men that lose their fairylands. 


To try to pull religion into Nonsense is to ruin your writing. The 
results are most clearly demonstrated in Carroll’s Sylvie and 
Bruno, and | think the attempt accounts for the bad taste the Father 
Brown stories leave in the mouth. But again the question arises, 
Why should Chesterton do it? He wants both God and himself in 
the safe Nonsense world where the writer’s mind is in control of 
what happens, where protection is afforded by the intellect against 
the offering of the self to God, and worse still, His acceptance of 
the offer, against all the other areas of life, love, people, sex, dreams 
and imagination, where submission is, in part at least, the order. 
Nonsense is the safest place in the world for those who want to pro- 
tect themselves from God, from life and from themselves. 

Things are now getting so topsy-turvy that one feels upside-down 
oneself. It looks as if ali Chesterton’s defense is at bottom self- 
defense, a passionate determination to fight off any glimpse of the 
self’s reality (hence the attacks on those Romantics who resemble 
him), a refusal to commit himself to the Fairy-tale world where the 
self has to be exposed, and a retreat into that closed mental universe, 
Nonsense (the detective story, the wit and paradox, the dandyism), 
while trying to take the real universe with him, just as Carroll 
tried it. This is not stricture; it is only supposition, but it seems to 
fit, and we come with this to some understanding of that ambiguity 
about giants in Chesterton which we met much earlier. For so far 
as I know there is only one reason for wanting to defend and pro- 
tect the self all the time, and that is the inversion of pride and 
humility which seems so strangely common nowadays and needs to 
be thought about, the gifted individual convinced of his own utter 
worthlessness, the lack of any love for the self. The evidence in 
Chesterton’s work suggests that this may have been his form of 
Romantic inversion. And this is a paradox that will not do: to hate 
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yourself does not mean to love yourself, in any way that is fruitful. 
The muddling of Nonsense and Fairy tale, detachment and attach- 
ment, distorts both, for self-hatred produces passionate self-love, and 
these in a writer mean that he will either write Nonsense—where the 
self need not be involved at all—or in any other form of writing 
will have all the time to protect his own sick and wounded self. The 
result will be a discrepancy between those systems we spoke of at 
the start, the writer’s mind, the words, and the world, and the reader 
will sense this and know, what is true, that a writer who does not 
love himself is not to be trusted. It seems possible that Chesterton 
is such a writer. 

In the last chapter of Orthodoxy Chesterton says, “All the real 
argument about religion turns on the question whether a man who 
was born upside down can tell when he has come right way up.. . 
this is the inmost philosophy of the Fall.” (Chesterton’s characters 
have a significant liking for standing on their heads—the hero in 
The Poet and the Lunatics for example.) But the matter is less per- 
sonal than general. If Chesterton’s status is primarily that of a late 
Romantic, then perhaps what he can do best for us is to throw light 
on what goes with that condition, and it looks from that last quota- 
tion as if late Romantics (who are ourselves) may have to work at 
moving their imaginations, no matter what their intellects may be 
doing, out of a Calvinist conviction of the self’s total depravity. The 
tragedy about Chesterton is that he failed to see the imaginative 
implications of the Faith to which he so sincerely adhered, and thus 
wasted his genius. For it is genius we need, but genius and giants 
not inverted, but right way up. 








The epithet “academic” is used 
today both to canonize and to 
curse. But what is the inner struc- 
ture of the “idea” itself? A distin- 
guished thinker gathers from his- 
tory and from philosophy the ma- 
terials for an answer—which then 
itself puts a serious question. 


ON THE IDEA OF 
"THE ACADEMIC" 


JOSEF PIEPER 
I 


THE WORD “ACADEMIC,” WHICH the Athenians of the fourth century 
B.c. used to name Plato’s school—along with the building, the gar- 
den and the community living and philosophizing there—is some- 
thing fortuitous. It is merely an external mark, and has nothing to 
do with the very nature of the school, and much less does the word 
include any comment on the school’s meaning. As is well known, 
the word “academy” simply originated from the nearness of Plato’s 
school to the grove of an Athenian hero named Akademos. 
Concerning our words “academy” and “academic,” the question 
is this: Are they perhaps also based on a merely fortuitous, super- 
ficial and arbitrary correspondence between our universities and 
the school of Plato at the grove of Akademos? This would not be 
unusual. There are more than enough of such insignificant con- 
nections with classical antiquity. We talk very lightly and thought- 
lessly of Apollo-theaters, Jupiter-lamps and Mercury-insurance, and 
in these matters nobody would ask us to show a special inner con- 
nection with the gods of antiquity. In the case of the word and the 
idea “academic” does the relationship to antiquity have any differ- 
ent meaning? Does it imply more than a fortuitous connection? If 
not, it would not have any meaning to discuss the “idea of the 
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academic” from the viewpoint of the cultural heritage of the Occi- 
dent which might be included in that name. 

The exact truth is that the concept “academic” is a distinctively 
Occidental concept. First of all, we have some reasons to maintain 
that a factual historical continuity exists between our universities 
and the original academy of Plato, from which every “academic” 
business all over the world has got its name. Here, then, is some- 
thing special. It is not enough to trace modern universities to 
medieval ones. For these are scarcely thinkable without the pre- 
supposition of, and even the model of Byzantine education. Imme- 
diately before the foundation of the first European universities, the 
imperial university was reconstructed in Constantinople by the 
Emperor Constantine Monomachos; this act was really the resuscita- 
tion of something that had existed for a long time, namely, that 
imperial academy which, under this name, had been founded six 
hundred years before (425) by the Emperor Theodosius II, and 
more or less expressly as an offspring of and simultaneously as a 
counter foundation to the school of Plato in Athens which was in 
existence at that identical time. The proper intellectual authorship 
in this first Christian university, it is true, has to be attributed to 
a woman, the daughter of an Athenian philosopher and herself of 
higher philosophic education, probably a pupil of the Platonic 
Academy, a woman who, later on, in the course of an adventurous 
life, mounted the imperial throne of Constantinople—the Empress 
Eudocia, before her baptism named Athenais. The same Eudocia 
wrote the poetical story of the magician Cyprianus, which has been 
called the first poetical formation of the Dr. Faustus subject. In- 
deed, it is highly surprising how the threads of tradition are tied 
together here; and among others is this one connecting the school 
of Plato with those educational establishments which, following its 
lead, are down to our day called “academic.” 

More important than this factual continuity is another matter. 
Plato’s school has always been understood and been said to be the 
obligatory ideal and prototype of our universities. When the 
humanists spoke of “platonissare,” they meant almost the same as 
“academicum se facere.” Of course it is not true that Plato was 
“rediscovered” only at the beginning of modern times. One might, 
on the contrary, want to know why the Platonic tradition, because 
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of its deliberate exclusiveness, even lost, to a certain degree, its 
sound intellectual development. However we answer that question, 
it remains true that the dominating figure of the Middle Ages was 
the Platonist, St. Augustine, who planned every one of his secluded 
communities of learning after the model of the garden near the 
grove of Akademos. And one of the most influential founders of 
Occidental education, named Alcuin, the friend of Charlemagne, 
spoke of “Athens” as of a kind of summary and epitome of his 
extensive plans. Of course Athens meant to him the city of Plato’s 
Academy. 

This is why the word “academic,” up to our time and in every 
language of the Western world, involves a claim and a norm, the 
meaning of which seemingly cannot be extinguished, unless the 
spiritual substance of the Western World itself is destroyed. This 
possibility, however, has become visible in our epoch as an acute 
danger which is threatening us not only from without. In this way 
the question, “What does ‘academic’ mean?” (which, when first 
raised, might sound like a very “academic” question) has an impor- 
tance even in the field of present political realities. 


II 


Anyone who asks for the meaning of the concept “academic” 
finds himself led therefore to the Athenian school of Plato. Of 
course, this cannot mean that the concrete realization of modern 
academic education ought to be recognizable in the concrete realiza- 
tion of Plato’s Academy, or vice versa. But it does meen that the 
inner characteristics of the school of Plato have also to be the inner 
forming forces and qualities of our universities, provided these are 
legitimately to be called places of academic education. 

To say this is to say something very fundamental and very radical, 
indeed something concerning the root of the matter. For, however 
you imagine the teaching that went on and whatever you imagine 
to have been the plan and the program (there are quite different 
opinions on these points), one thing is undeniable and in fact un- 
denied, namely, that Plato’s school in Athens was a philosophical 
school and that accordingly its inner characteristics were philosophy 
and the philosophical way of looking at the world. From this fact 
a first element of a definition would follow: “academic” means 
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“philosophical,” an academic education is a philosophical educa- 
tion, at least an education based on philosophy. 

Of course the next question is, What does “philosophical” mean? 
And in order to answer we must have Plato in mind, Plato and the 
ancients as a whole. “Philosophical” at first means no more than 
“theoretical.” This statement seems to be more or less banal and 
colorless. Yet, once you make up your mind to take it seriously, it 
assumes a very critical and aggressive and almost revolutionary 
meaning. Exactly what do “theoretical” and “theory” mean? The 
essence of theoria is to be directed to truth and nothing else. This 
is said in the Metaphysics of Aristotle (II, 933 b), who on this point 
completely agrees with his teacher Plato; and the medieval com- 
mentator Thomas Aquinas does not offer any qualification. All of 
them maintain that philosophy and especially metaphysics as the 
most philosophical discipline are theoria in the full and unlimited 
sense, scientia veritatis in its ultimate meaning. 

To consider a matter philosophically thus means that one explic- 
itly turns away from all] that is ordinarily called “practical life” and 
the “fulfillment of the real tasks of life” (which terms, by the way, 
seem to imply that the mere perception of truth in itself is not a 
“real” task). In this way the old definition of philosophy as a 
purely “theoretical” approach to reality omits what, on the con- 
trary, is essential to the modern concept of philosophy: the aspect 
of the power of knowledge, of the potentia humana, with which 
Francis Bacon’s Novum Organum (I, 3) identified true science; the 
aspect of practicability, of application, of utilization; the orientation 
to a “practical philosophy,” which would enable us to become maitres 
et possesseurs de la nature, as Descartes says (Discours, c. 6). From 
the viewpoint of ancient philosophy this starting point of Bacon and 
Descartes is simply unphilosophical, because it touches or rather 
destroys the purity of theoria. 

Insistence on the theoretical character of philosophy is not only 
in opposition to modern thinking; but the challenge it presents is 
of everlasting force. Finally, it is not by mere chance that the history 
of Occidental philosophy begins with the laughter of a slave, a girl 
who saw the philosopher Thales fall into a cistern while he was 
gazing at the stars. Regarding her laughter, Plato made the remark 
(Theaetetus 174) that neither this laughter nor its cause will ever 
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disappear; always, he says, the philosophizing man will cause 
laughter, the laughter not only of Thracian maids, but of “the many” 
in general, because that strange figure will always continue to be 
trapped in many kinds of dilemmas. To be somehow strange in the 
eyes of the many and to live far from practical everyday life and 
to be secluded from the world—all that seems to accompany the 
genuine philosopher, and this association should not be understood 
as something fortuitous, but as a dowry originating from the inmost 
nature of philosophy because “philosophical” means “theoretical.” 

No doubt, this is a rather sharpened formulation. Nevertheless 
I think it hits exactly the heart of the philosophical attitude and 
consequently the concept “academic.” 

The essence of the concept comes to light in this formulation 
much more precisely than in any attempt to demo ‘strate the inner 
legitimacy of academic education by showing its practicability, its 
importance for technological-economic-military practice or for any 
practice whatsoever. It is, finally, just not very sensible to defend 
the academic character of the university by saying: Look, universi- 
ties are not very academic! But it is exactly this absurdity to which 
all such attempts lead, always providing that you consider the matter 
from the viewpoint of the original conception of the “academic.” 
The kind of defense for which the argument of practicability is 
decisive merely betrays the heart of the academic life which it hopes 
or pretends to protect. It already has taken sides with the Thracian 
maid and “the many,” hoi polloi. 

Let us sum up. Up to now we have considered two points. Point 
one: If the word “academic” is more than a word, then it must 
originally mean nothing more or less than “philosophical,” so that 
academic education would mean philosophical education, and the 
academic character of university education would depend on the 
philosophical attitude in the light of which even the special sciences 
are studied. Point two: “Philosophical” means “theoretical”—not 
as if this claims to be an exhaustive definition of philosophy; but a 
very essential element is named by it. Whenever you inquire philo- 
sophically, you look at reality in a purely receiving attitude, and this 
receiving-hearing—which, by the way, is a very high form of action 
and realization—happens without any respect to practice, power, 
application, utilization. 
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It seems to be high time to make a real mark of interrogation 
and to formulate some objections, which are already waiting. Isn’t 
it absurd to restrict the idea of the “academic” to that likewise 
restricted concept of philosophy and theoria? Does not every uni- 
versity student enter a certain profession and job, in which the 
acquired knowledge has to be used? Isn’t the intention of all uni- 
versity education to produce physicians, chemists, lawyers, poli- 
ticians of excellent ability? How then shall it be un-academic to 
think a little of these aims? And furthermore, what might be the 
concrete distinguishing mark of a philosophical study—let us say, 
of chemistry? 

As to the first objection, it may be said, that our universities in 
fact are establishments of professional and vocational instruction, 
which certainly was not the case with Plato’s school in the grove 
of Akademos. And in this fact I grant that we see a certain un- 
. academic element of the modern and likewise of the medieval uni- 
versities. But universities, at least in Europe, unanimously claim 
to be more than mere establishments of professional instruction. 
What could this “plus” be? What could legitimate this claim— 
unless the philosophical-academic element? To be sure, that claim 
usually does not mean that there should be a separate “academic” 
sphere alongside professional instruction, but that in a true univer- 
sity professional instruction itself should have an academic 
character. 

But, it will be objected, does it not according to your own defini- 
tion contradict academic education to be concerned with the aims of 
practice? It is rather difficult to phrase rightly the answer. “Explicit- 
ly to intend that something shall not happen” and “not explicitly to 
intend that something shall happen’”—these apparently are two dif- 
ferent things. There exist aims which you just do not attain, if you 
explicitly intend to attain them; there exist goods which come into our 
possession only in the way that they are “added” (Matt. 6:33). 
When Our Lord says: “Whosoever shall seek to save his life, shall 
lose it; and whosoever shall lose it, shall preserve it” (Luke 17:33), 
of course He does not formulate a merely rhetorical antithesis; on 
the contrary, the sentence expresses a fact not at all restricted to 
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the religious sphere. But to return to our subject: the professional 
ability of the physician, scientist, lawyer certainly is a highly wel- 
come result of academic education. But perhaps things work in 
such a way that no such ability results (none that exceeds the level 
of mediocrity and of mere techniques), unless the presupposition 
of a completely “unselfish,” purely theoretical study is given 
(“unselfish,” i.e., unconcerned with that practical result). Is it not 
possible that practical efficiency would depend upon the fact that 
theoria in its pure form was realized in advance? This may sound 
unrealistic and a little like “romanticism.” But to speak quite 
seriously, is it not probable that research deprived of its purely 
theoretical foundation, e.g., by the dictate of a totalitarian working 
state, would become at the same time sterile? Which means that the 
research would not produce precisely that utility, although (no, 
because) it was exclusively and “absolutely” intended. 

With this the answer to the second question is already given in 
part: What would be the concrete difference between the philosophi- 
cal and the nonphilosophical study of a special science? The differ- 
ence is this purely “theoretical” approach to the subject. The dif- 
ference is given by that peculiar view which is directed to the depth 
of real things, in which they no longer appear as such and such 
things, usable or unusable for such and such ends, but just as 
“beings.” This leaving the restricted region of particular aspects 
for the open sky of reality as a whole, where the being occurs as 
being; this astonishment, considering the inexhaustible depth of the 
world, considering the mystery of being; the forgetting of all prac- 
tical aims, a forgetting which happens to the astonished human 
being—all this clearly characterizes the inner structure, the attitude, 
the atmosphere of a philosophically studied special science. The 
difference is a condition of being perfectly free from any connection 
with utility aims; and both originally and properly this freedom is 
what is meant by “academic” freedom, which therefore by definition 
is extinguished once the sciences become the mere arrangement of 
a social power trust, no matter how it may be organized. 

Again, in this formula, “academic freedom,” “academic” can be 
interchanged with “philosophical.” The special sciences for their 
part certainly can be used with respect to utility aims; it would not 
at all contradict the essence or the dignity of the special sciences. 
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Let us speak quite concretely—a government may very well say: 
in order to realize a five-year plan, we need physicists to catch up 
with the start that foreign countries have on us; or, we need medical 
scientists to work out more effective preventives of certain epidemics. 
But to say we need philosophers to develop, defend, propagate a 
certain ideology—this cannot be said unless philosophy itself is at 
the same moment destroyed. There can be no philosophical theoria 
unless it is free. We do not speak here of a mere logical or psycho- 
logical incompatibility of theoria on the one side and utilization on 
the other side. But we do maintain that this connection is simply dead- 
ly, that philosophical theoria is destroyed by utilization. Philosophy 
is either free or it is not philosophy, whereas the special sciences 
are free only when carried on in a philosophical, i.e., in an academic 
manner. Once more, “freedom” in this connection means exclusively 
an independence from the aims of practice; of course, philosophy 
cannot be “free” of obligations to the norm of objective truth. But 
the independence we speak of is a presupposition if men are to 
carry out this obligation. 

To be sure, the said difference between the academic and the 
non-academic way of study—the factual difference as well as the 
difference in principle—has become almost imperceptible nowadays. 
This is the fact that characterizes our present situation. Let us put 
the question in the form of a “test”: “What is the difference between 
the chemical institute of a university and the chemical institute of a 
big industrial plant?” As things are today, we must expect no 
answer (perhaps university people would ironically say: the in- 
dustrial institutes enjoy far better financial conditions). This would 
mean that the distinctive character of academic education and the 
meaning of academic freedom can no longer be recognized—a fact 
which is indeed obvious in some proposals for university reform. 

The academic character of the university cannot be preserved 
or restored, for instance, by the mere addition of “general educa- 
tion” to professional instruction, though of course general education 
is something very desirable. The academic character of a university 
is constituted exclusively by this, that every science is studied in 
an academic, i.e., in a philosophical way. The question here is not 
so much philosophy in the sense of a special subject (which, we may 
remark, can be studied in an absolutely unphilosophical way), but 
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philosophy as a general modus of consideration, as a fundamental 
attitude toward reality. 


IV 


Philosophy and philosophizing in this ancient sense live from a 
hidden root, of which we now have to speak. At the same time the 
conception of the “academic” will also be shown as something deeper 
than one might have supposed at first view. 

We are accustomed to say and to think that if you want to you 
can consider a matter from several different points of view—from 
the historical, psychological, sociological, and also the philosophical. 
This quite common phrase is based on the opinion that the phil- 
osophical point of view can be arbitrarily realized; that all that is 
required is an intellectual operation in order to start the philosophi- 
cal consideration of a subject. Plato, Aristotle, Thomas and 
Augustine had a widely different and even an opposite opinion. 
If a pupil had asked them how to take a philosophical view of some- 
thing, he probably would have been asked: “Is it natural, familiar to 
you that you are to regard the world as something divine in some 
sense, or at least as something venerable in itself; or are you, on the 
contrary, accustomed to see the world as the scene and the raw mate- 
rial for human activity?” This question is tied up with the possibility 
of philosophical theoria. For it is simply not feasible for a man to 
consider the world “theoretically,” in the undiminished meaning of 
this word, when the world is nothing more for him than a place for 
his action. Theoria in the full ancient sense cannot be realized, un- 
less the world is looked upon as creation. 

Since it is true that the concepts “theoretical,” “philosophical,” 
and “academic” are essentially connected and that “academic free- 
dom” means simply the freedom of theoria from aiming at and 
being subjected to practice, then it is clear that the whole academic 
sphere is based on a somewhat unexpected foundation and that 
without this foundation it is deracinated and cannot exist. 

Perhaps one might say that all this belongs more to a “history 
of ideas” than to real concrete history. As to the freedom of science, 
one might perhaps think that this freedom was never endangered 
by the decay of metaphysical ideas but only by very real powers. 
Now, it is exactly these “real powers” which are viewed in the 
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original conception of the “academic.” The inner structure of 
Plato’s academy rests on the insight that the sphere of freedom, 
constituted by theoria, cannot be maintained against the demonic 
force of that will to power which attempts to make the whole world 
the field of centralized utilization plans; that the freedom of theoria is 
defenseless and without any protection, unless it betakes itself to the 
immediate protection of the gods. Plato apparently knew that it 
would be hopeless from the beginning to try to withdraw a spe- 
cial sphere of life from the powerful will to utility, unless that sphere 
were transferred to the ownership of the gods. This is precisely what 
happened in Plato’s Academy, which was a congregation of be- 
lievers and worshipers, a thiasos, a community assembling at fixed 
times in order to sacrifice. In fact, there existed in Plato’s Academy 
the office of one “making ready for the sacrifice.” 

The particulars are little known; especially, we do not know pre- 
cisely what was the theological dignity of the Muses, to whom that 
Platonic cult was dedicated. In any case the Muses have to be 
thought of as real powers in the religious sphere, to whom modern 
phrases such as “temple of the Muses,” “temple of arts and sciences” 
are related as a bad, cheap imitation to reality; whereas the true 
correspondence would be with the angels. 

It is especially interesting to see that, even juridically, the inde- 
pendence of the Platonic Academy from the political power was 
exclusively based on its sacred character. The sentence, Caesar non 
est supra grammaticos, which was still valid in the epoch of the 
Roman Emperors, becomes understandable only on the presupposi- 
tion that grammarians belong to or still pass as belonging to the 
sacrum, which was not impeachable by any political power. 

Yet it should not be forgotten that to this fact of the external 
juridical order there corresponds an inner fact of great importance 
—the fact, namely, that the religious performance of the cult, merely 
by itself, by its own power and before and independently of all 
juridical rules, makes men free and exempts them from being 
bound in any way to the immediate aims of practical life. The cult 
in itself constitutes, from within, that factual juridical asylum and 
refuge, and simultaneously that field of immunity, that sanctuary 
of leisure (scholé) and school. 

We take the Occidental conception of the “academic” much too 
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superficially when we separate it from those inner and remaining 
origins. These origins would still remain valid and efficient, even 
it the political power had long ago destroyed as “liberal nonsense” 
the juridical unimpeachability of that academic asylum. Even if 
there no longer existed any academic institution as a public reality, 
even then the idea of the “academic” could be realized out of those 
metaphysical sources, in a cell of contemplation—realized as the 
attitude of theoria, the freedom of which, it is true, would perhaps 
have to stand the test as defenseless witness to truth. 

This is, at the same time, the ultimate definition of the concept 
“academic.” 


Vv 


We still have to clarify the outline of this picture which could 
be given as a blueprint. There are two contrasting figures, the char- 
acterization of which will probably render our subject clearer. 
The first figure must be cited as the person who plainly and explicitly 
denies the idea of the “academic,” and the second, a much more 
dangerous figure, as one who affirms that idea, but insincerely and 
deceitfully. The first figure is that of the “worker” or “functionary” 
or “official”; the second is that of the sophist. 

What does the conception of the “worker” (functionary, official), 
mean in this connection? First of all, it would of course be a serious 
misunderstanding to think that the working people would be con- 
sidered as the counterpart of the academic. On the contrary we are 
convinced that the simple man of the people, the “man in the street,” 
provided he preserves his true simplicity, is able to contemplate in 
his own way “the whole of the world” and is thus able to realize 
the very heart of the academic attitude. We have not in mind any 
social determination of the “academic” nor of its counterpart. What 
then do we understand by the “worker” if not the working class? 
We mean a certain general ideal of man, which has been formulated 
in Germany especially by Ernst Jiinger. This ideal of “the worker” 
certainly did find a concrete realization. But the range of this real- 
ization is not identical with the social group known as the working 
class; and no statistical survey of social conditions can inform us 
at all as to whether a man is a “worker” in the sense of that ideal. 
It is this ideal, and this exclusively, of which we are speaking here. 
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Now, what does this ideal of the “worker” mean? It means that 
“service” and “social function” are taken to be the total substance 
of a truly human life. It means that the complete absorption of the 
individual in the organizational framework of social planning 
would be the proper fulfillment of human existence. This ideal is 
especially prospering in the sphere of totalitarian regimes. In order 
to get an idea of the concrete power and influence of that ideal, one 
must perceive the almost religious fervor with which the “trans- 
formation of the individual into the worker” is customarily pro- 
claimed by its followers. E. Jiinger went so far as to say that man 
thereby reaches a condition in which “he can be immolated without 
hesitation.” 

It goes without saying that the attitude of philosophical theoria 
and the exclusive attitude of the fulfillment of any “plan” whatsover 
completely contradict each other. The basic ideal of the worker, as ex- 
pressed by Jiinger, is to take the appeasement of the necessities of 
life and adorn that appeasement with heroic symbols and elevate it 
to the metaphysical rank of a step in a process of salvation. Whereas 
the idea of the “academic,” on the contrary, supposes that the true 
richness of man does not consist in his becoming maitre et possesseur 
de la nature, a master and owner able to satisfy every need. This 
mastery and possession is not unimportant, of course; to a certain 
extent, it is even simply necessary. Nevertheless the ultimate and 
proper richness of man does not consist in this. In what, then, does 
it consist? In his ability to see what is, to see real things! It con- 
sists in the fact that man is able to perceive things themselves, not 
only as something useful or detrimental, as something usable or use- 
less, but as something being. The idea of the academic includes the 
thesis that the true richness of man consists in his being capax uni- 
versi, in his ability, as a receiving-perceiving subject, to come up 
to the whole of all real things—in St. Thomas’ formula, convenire 
cum omni ente. 

The incompatibility of the idea of the academic with the ideal 
of Jiinger’s “worker” is thus clear. But it has also become clear 
that the power of that opposition cannot be overcome by what we 
usually call the “merely academic attitude,” nor by the powers of 
merely humanistic education and culture, but, if at all, exclusively 
out of the origin and source of the truly academic attitude, i.e., by 
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the force of theoria which opens itself to the venerable treasures of 
creation. 

It is this mere “humanism,” cut off from such an origin, which 
characterizes the sophist—this and something else. The sophist is 
a timeless figure. The fight of Socrates and Plato against Protagoras 
and Gorgias will never be finished. And whoever appeals to the 
school of Plato will have to engage in the fight, for the Platonic 
Academy was an antisophistic institution. “Academic” means “anti- 
sophistic.” But what, in the concrete, is‘a sophist? There exist 
several different types. There is for instance the relativist Protag- 
oras, who was the first one to formulate the fundamental principle 
of every sophistic humanism: man is the measure of all things. 
There is Hippias, who knows how to nonplus by polyhistoric knowl- 
edge. There is Prodicos, who is clever at making conceivable from 
below anything that is higher; he knows how to dress down whatever 
is great and to show that the average is the true reality. Last and 
not least, there is Gorgias, the nihilist, fascinating by formalistic 
elegance, who adorns nothingness with the sonorous magic of haute 
littérature. 

All these Sophists have in common something that separates 
them from Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. To be concrete, what is 
common to the Sophists is to deny the following positions: the 
primary form of human cognition is theoria, directed to being in 
itself and aiming at nothing but truth; the human mind thus receives 
its measure from reality, as does a person who is hearing; and, fur- 
ther on, man depends on the “Ancients,” whose word is something 
venerable and in a special way “true,” not only because of its 
antiquity but because and in so far as there is preserved in it a 
message on the true essence of the world, handed down from the 
gods—i.e., because and so far as the doctrine of the Ancients is a 
vehicle of an original revelation and tradition concerning the struc- 
ture of reality as a whole. The sophists stand against all this. Any 
obligation to the Ancients and to a tradition must seem simply 
unreasonable to the enlightened, critical and autonomous subject. 
And as to the deeper and prior obligation of spirit to the norm of 
objective reality, the sophist says that form is much more impor- 
tant than content. 

The sophist perhaps has no presentiment that it is exactly through 
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this twofold boundlessness that he becomes liable to and we may 
say ripe for the impact of totalitarian powers. Whosoever denies 
the inner obligation of spirit to truth makes possible and even pro- 
vokes the obligation to the foreign and improper aims of any prac- 
tice whatsoever. Perhaps the sophist is not prepared to meet the 
figure of the “worker” on his own grounds, and perhaps this meet- 
ing would be very unwelcome to him. But this does not make it 
impossible that the connection between the two forms of degenera- 
tion regarding the true relations of things should exist and effectively 
work its way through, I should say, even in the political sphere. 
So that, for instance, the decay of academic freedom not only can- 
not be stopped by a sophistically degenerated Geisteswissenschaft, 
but that decay will even be thereby accelerated. 

Yet perhaps it should be somewhat more precisely indicated how 
this sophistical degeneration of academic life might appear in the 
concrete. First of all, it is merely a matter of course that the simple 
accumulation of scientific data—which, by the way, has been blamed 
enough—is more allied to the polyhistoric Hippias than to Plato. 
Secondly, it may be a somewhat moot point whether the systematic 
scientific knowledge of a closed special discipline and branch may 
be called academic in the original sense. I should say that so far 
as “the expert” catches sight of his subject as something simply 
“being,” i.e., in so far as he is able to transcend the closed region 
of fixed aspects and thus reach the philosophical dimension, only 
then and only so far is he truly an academic figure. Thirdly, a 
certainly sophistical phenomenon is the mere “high-brow”; the 
merely “sophisticated” man of literature, arts, journalism; the 
“writer” (in the manner of Confucius: “Whose form surmounts his 
contents, he is a writer”). “Rhetoric” in this sense is the proper 
domain of the Sophists, who, as Socrates or Plato says, are far from 
calling a man “powerful in speech” because of his veracity. 

Yet all this is still harmless and rather indifferent. Mere poly- 
historism, isolated expertism, empty formalism and irresponsible 
highbrowism—these sophistical degenerations do not yet reach the 
ultimate opposition to the idea of the “academic.” 

We still have to speak of the ultimate opposition, in which, under 
the guise of the academic, the substance of the “academic” is be- 
trayed. I have in mind here any education, any study, any institu- 
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tion of learning, which is not founded upon veneration. Whenever 
the element of criticism, which may appear in many different forms 
(for instance, in the form of an allegedly “objective” indifference 
to the reality of what is venerable; or in the denunciatory attitude 
of the mere will for deterioration, which is something rather com- 
mon in the field of sociology and psychology; or even as simple 
cynicism, as in certain forms of nihilistic existentialism), whenever 
that element of criticism has become so characteristic that the attitude 
of veneration is dissolved by it, then we have the extreme form of 
anti-academic sophistry. Then the heart of the academic attitude 
is destroyed. 

Let us remember once again the answers to two questions. First, 
what has to be imagined as the object of this veneration? The 
answer is “being itself,” which possesses the character of venera- 
bility because it exists, or better because it is created. As a further 
subject of veneration we must include the “Ancients,” and by them 
we do not mean the “pioneers” in special sciences, since these pio- 
neers are in general obsolete and more or less forgotten; but the 
“Ancients” mean the representatives of “integral tradition,” in 
which the world as a whole is interpreted, and that before any human 
effort of thinking. The second question is, Why is veneration the 
heart of the idea of the academic and why is the very substance 
of the academic approach injured when veneration is no longer 
realized? Because without veneration theoria in its full unweakened 
sense cannot be effected, and because theoria is the decisive element 
of the philosophical act, which in its turn constitutes the substance 
of the “academic.” 

Herewith the circle closes, in the conception of theoria, the inner 
possibility of which is destroyed by the “sophist,” whereas its real 
achievement necessarily contradicts all the utility plans of Jiinger’s 
“worker.” Thus the “sophist” and Jiinger’s “worker” appear as the 
typical and representative figures opposed to the idea of the 
“academic.” 


VI 


Now a kind of epilogue, quite separate, just a “coda,” a new ques- 
tion, to which, moreover, I confess I have not a clear and definitive 


answer. 
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In Plato’s dialogue Theaetetus, the Thracian maid represents “the 
many.” This can only be interpreted to mean that, according to Plato, 
the opposite of philosophy and of the philosophical attitude is the 
average, practical, workaday man, the majority, the multitude, the 
mass. And this would not only mean that the realization of philo- 
sophical theoria is not everybody’s cup of tea, but that this realiza- 
tion takes place against and in spite of the many; that it belongs 
to the essence of the matter that philosophy should be unpopular, in 
both senses: not liked, as well as “unintelligible,” inconceivable. 

: The question that comes up is this, Does it therefore belong to the 
substance of the “academic” to be something segregated and divorced 
from “the many’? If so, what would that mean? 

Considering the explosive problems involved by the catchword 
“democracy,” it goes without saying that we are entering an area 
that is like a sea full of mines. This circumstance, however, does 
not dispense us from asking the question and taking respectful 
account of the fact that the question has been affirmatively answered 
by the great Occidental tradition: yes, the academic sphere certainly 
is a region segregated from the many. 

This for instance is the reason for Plato’s dislike of the written 
word: that it is unable to keep silence against those to whom silence 
is the best answer. The root of this dislike is not a general decision 
from the beginning, but a kind of experience with people, a very 
fundamental experience with human nature. “What more beautiful 
could have been done by us in our lifetime than to bring to light 
the essence of things for everybody?” This is an exclamation of 
the aging Plato in his seventh letter; but with some resignation he 
adds that his opinion on this subject is that it is impossible to speak 
or write “before the many.” When in the Politics Aristotle mentions 
the “vulgar irritation” of certain musical forms and says that the 
“multitude of slaves” was susceptible to it, he means “the many”; 
it would simply be an incorrect interpretation to understand the 
conception “slave” as if it meant something that could be made to 
disappear by the liberation of the slaves or by any social progress 
whatever. Even the Christian Doctor of the Church, Thomas Aquinas, 
speaks of the “silly multitude” (multitudo stultorum) who rush 
after money but do not consider that wisdom cannot be purchased. 

Also the old distinction between “exoteric” and “esoteric” comes 
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into play here, a distinction completely foreign to modern thinking. 
Who still understands why, as Clement of Alexandria says (Strom, 
5, 21), barbarians as well as Greeks kept secret “the fundamental 
doctrines about reality”? It may be noted, however, that Goethe 
very seriously declared this incapacity of distinguishing “exoteric” 
from “esoteric” to be evil and a catastrophe. 

Let us hear the opposing arguments: The exclusiveness of learned 
people, which is merely an anachronism, is one reason why the 
gulf between the social classes has deepened, and by no means 
should it be further encouraged; there has to be an élite, but it is 
dangerous to separate and isolate it and to advance an “élite- 
consciousness”; more than others the élite has to keep contact with 
the workaday reality of “the many”; the idea of the academic here 
formulated is something undemocratic. and even unchristian—and 
so on. 

What reply is to be made to these objections? If “democratic” is 
understood in such a way that “aristocratic” is thereby excluded, 
then indeed the idea of the “academic” is an “undemocratic” idea. 
For it means that there are actual differences of rank among men 
and that the many, the average man, the majority, and “common 
sense” cannot be taken as an authority with regard to what is ulti- 
mately true, good and worthwhile for men. 

As for the exclusiveness of learned people, the academic attitude 
is certainly meant to be an attitude which differs from the attitude 
of the many, but it is not an attitude toward the many, not in the 
least an attitude which is concerned with the many. Moreover, the 
many and the academic sphere are not to be taken in the sense of 
different social strata. No doubt the “Thracian maid” represents 
the many, but she does not at all represent a social stratum. She 
may belong to any social stratum and apparently she does; likewise, 
susceptibility to the “vulgar irritation of certain musical forms” 
may be found in any social stratum. And what about the misgiving 
the Christian might feel when he hears about “discrimination against 
the many”? What about the suspicion that in this way contempt 
for the little and simple man might be encouraged? I should an- 
swer: first of all, “the many” means anything but the simple man, 
though the man of “the many” as an individual person might of 
course be included. The idea of the academic means simply this, 
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and it very resolutely means it: you cannot help the man of “the 
many” by accepting his world and his way of life, but only by 
showing him that the banality in the average life of the masses is 
radically insufficient and inhuman. 

When we mention the sphere of the many, we do not have in mind 
the real world of the working people. Of course not. But we do 
think of that make-believe world which is ordinarily taken for 
reality by the many. We do think of that feigned sham-world of 
empty stimulation, serving the vain satisfaction of public boredom 
and getting the applause of the many-—a world that has a radical 
incapacity for reflection, leisure, silence and contemplation, and 
because of this incapacity is perpetually drawn into the streets and 
dissipated. Everybody knows what we are speaking about here: 
it is the mere sensations of sports and circuses, the latest novelties 
in entertainments, the epidemic forms of mere time-killing, and 
80 on. 

Indeed, it is in part by putting a limit to these claims and by 
saying No to that make-believe world that the truly academic sphere 
is distinguished and segregated from the sphere of “the many.” 
It is not for the sake of segregation and “distinction,” but in order 
to preserve the real and true world of creation from being cheap- 
ened that this barrier has to be erected; and because the real world is 
fundamentally much more fascinating than any sensation ever can be. 

The self-distinction of the academic sphere, which originates in 
the feeling of an undeserved richness and has nothing to do with 
presumption, ought to be recognized as something essential and 
indispensable and therefore it should be advanced and encouraged. 

After these remarks and hints the question concerning the con- 
nection between “academic” and “esoteric” of course still remains 
open and unanswered. It is merely asked. It seems to me that so 
many elements of the original substance of the “academic” have to 
be recovered that an exhaustive answer is impossible. But to see 
and weigh the question itself and its meaning—this, at least, is 
indispensable. 





IP notin 
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Protestant, CaTHoLic, Jew. An Essay in American Religious Sociology. 
By Will Herberg. New York: Doubleday & Company. Pp. 320. $4.00. 
Robert Redfield once remarked that some of the best sociological writing 

in America has been done by men who were not professional sociologists. In 

the present work of Will Herberg, Redfield could find another confirmation 
for his conviction. In his examination of the religious situation in the United 

States, Herberg, who is not a professional sociologist, offers a piece of 

sociological analysis which deserves to be rated with the best of our day. 

What is more, at a time when so much attention is being given to the 
sociological study of religion, to the effort to define more clearly the relation- 
ship of religious faith to social environment, Herberg has given us an analy- 
sis of the relationship of religious faith to American society which will 
impress the social scientists with its competence, and will provoke religious 
people to a very careful scrutiny of the attitudes and behavior which go 
under the name of religion in our contemporary United States. 

Mr. Herberg sets out to examine the paradoxical situation of religion in 
America which has been puzzling religious leaders for the last decade, 
namely, an extraordinary revival of religion, and a more extraordinary 
increase of respect for religious things at the same time that morality ap- 
pears to be declining and secularism is becoming more dominant in the life 
of the nation. “It is the secularism of a religious people, this religiousness 
in a secularist framework, that constitutes the problem posed by the con- 
temporary religious situation in America” (p. 15). 

Many explanations of this strange phenomenon have been attempted: the 
fear and insecurity of our times; more effective evangelization; the tendency 
to greater social conformity; the need for defense against communism; the 
failure of the modern faiths of progress and science; the search for some 
sense of personal significance in a depersonalizing culture, etc. Herberg 
admits the importance of all these factors, but asserts that the heart of the 
matter is sociological and can be understood only if one appreciates the 
social context in which this religious resurgence has taken place. Herberg 
proposes the thesis that “. . . both the religiousness and the secularism of the 
American people derive from very much the same source, and that both 
become intelligible when seen against the background of certain deep-going 
sociological processes that have transformed the face of the American people 
in the course of the past generation” (p. 15). What appears at first sight 
like a contradiction becomes more intelligible “. . . when the entire religious 
situation is viewed in its essential relation to the inner development of Ameri- 
can society” (p. 15). 

This inner development of American society consisted mainly of the com- 
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ing of millions of immigrants from many different cultures and their struggle 
to gain acceptance as legitimate members of American society. In the be- 
wildering process of transition, they first sought identification and belonging 
in the solidarity of their ethnic group; they were Italians, Irish, Scan- 
dinavian, etc. Then, after suffering the insecurity of the second generation, 
neither foreign nor American, they came into their own in the third genera- 
tion; no longer Irish, Italian, Scandinavian, but Americans all. However, 
according to the interesting law of the assimilation of immigrants, “What the 
son wishes to forget, the grandson wishes to remember.” Therefore, as 
the third generation, confident in their Americanism, sought to specify an 
identity that would distinguish them as members of American society, they 
identified themselves in terms of their religious affiliation. Although the 
process of assimilation compelled them to give up language, culture and 
custom, the one difference that American society not only tolerated but even 
encouraged was religion. One was either Protestant, Catholic or Jew: these 
came to be recognized as the three legitimate ways of being an American. 

In this subtle process, however, of striving to belong and of striving in 
some legitimate way to be distinctive, there developed a tendency to empha- 
size the aspects of the different faiths which reinforced the common values 
and practices generally understood as the “American way of life.” This in- 
volved a toning down of the more basic and vital elements of religion which 
would bring the faiths into conflict with each other, or with the commox 
culture of America which they all shared. Religion thus became, not so 
much a matter of man’s basic orientation to God, but an element of national 
solidarity and security; God became a good friend, supporting the practices 
which identified one as a legitimate member of our culture, and reinforcing 
the values for which it stands. Religion thus became a vitally important 
civic thing, but instead of a genuine spiritual reality challenging the evil and 
selfishness of men’s lives, it has become a functional device to validate the 
purposes of men in American society. 

In Chapter V, “The Religion of Americans and American Religion,’ 
skillful bit of sociological analysis, Herberg traces the influence exerted by 
American life on religion, and by religion on American life until the two 


became practically identical. 





’ 


in a 





The American Way of Life is, at bottom, a spiritual structure, a structure of ideas 
and ideals, of beliefs and standards; it synthesizes all that commends itself to the Amer- 
ican as the right, the good and the true in actual life. It embraces such seemingly 
incongruous elements as sanitary plumbing and freedom of opportunity, Coca-Cola and 
an intense faith in education—all felt as moral questions relating to the proper way of 


life (p. 88). 

What becomes clear in Herberg’s analysis is that religion for the American 
in any of its three acceptable forms is the attitude toward God and spiritual 
things which confirms and supports all that is meant by being an American. 
“Secularization of religion could hardly go further” (p. 96). Thus it becomes 
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clear why Herberg proposes that secularization and religious resurgence 
spring from the same source. They are simply two aspects of the commit- 
ment of American people to the American way of life. 

There follow three chapters dealing with the historical experience of 
Protestantism, Catholicism and Judaism in American life. These are excellent, 
brief sketches which give a fine background to the present situation of each 
of these faiths. Protestantism, spreading as a movement on the frontier, 
gradually moved away from the poor as its members prospered in American 
life until it finds itself now in the serious predicament of being unable to 
meet the challenge of the urbanization of American society and of reaching 
the urban poor. Catholicism, the religion of the immigrants, struggled 
against bitter prejudice and persecution to gain an acceptable place in 
American life. It gained this place mainly because the Irish became the 
predominant influence in the Church and were able to mediate between the 
foreign-language East European or Latin Catholic groups, and the English- 
speaking Anglo-Saxon American culture. The Irish were sufficiently Anglo- 
Saxon, English-speaking, activist, and had just enough of the Puritan in their 
Catholicism to win gradual respect for all Catholics as legitimate Americans. 
Always an urban Church, still close to the urban poor, the Catholic Church 
is well situated to play a significant role religiously in American society. 
The Jews, with a large number of intensely devout and a large number non- 
religious, struggled through a century to accommodate themselves to Ameri- 
can life. At last, in the third generation, the Jew seems to have succeeded 
in establishing his Jewishness, “not apart from, nor in spite of, his Ameri- 
canness but precisely through and by virtue of it” (p. 213). 

There follows a chapter in which the three faiths are compared, and an- 
other in which the tensions between the faiths are examined. But neither dif- 
ferences nor tensions give any indication of shaking the unity they manifest 
in their support of the American way of life. 

In a final chapter, Herberg, the religious thinker, makes his own judgment 
on a type of religion which is as secular as that of the United States. It 


. is very often a religiousness without religion, a religiousness with almost any kind 
of content or none, a way of sociability or “belonging” rather than a way of reorienting 
life to God. It is thus frequently a religiousness without serious commitment, without 
real inner conviction, without genuine existential decision. What should reach down 
to the core of existence, shattering and renewing, merely skims the surface of life, and 
yet succeeds in generating the sincere feeling of being religious. Religion thus becomes 
a kind of protection the self throws up against the radical demand of faith (p. 276). 


Not by such a religion have souls been made great, or the sinfulness of 
man overcome, or nations brought to serve the will of God. Thus the final 
judgment of this analysis is a severe warning to all who share the religion 
of America that they examine the nature of their belief and see whether 
theirs is the authentic faith of the Jewish and Christian tradition, or whether 
faith has been “itself reduced to the status of an American culture religion” 


(p. 279). 
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In commenting upon the work under review it is important to emphasize 
that this is neither a cynical nor satirical criticism of American superficiality. 
The author is a man of strong religious belief and deep religious insight, 
and he is a man who obviously loves America and the people who are its 
citizens. He acknowledges the essential transcendence of religion beyond any 
social and cultural framework and the limitations of any sociological analysis 
in dealing with a thing as deep and subtle as religious experience. He admits 
an ultimate mystery in God’s dealing with the human soul which lies far 
beyond the reach of social science (p. 16). 

What is more, in analyzing the religious behavior of American people 
Mr. Herberg never once suggests that they are not completely sincere. 
Rather, he repeatedly suggests that this increasing interest in religion, tan- 
gled as it is in the processes of American society, may someday issue in 
something great and noble in the service of God. His dedication “To The 
Third Generation, upon whose ‘return’ so much of the future of religion 
in America depends” is the expression of his confidence that the potential 
spiritual greatness of the nation will not go undeveloped. 

He has written this book to provide a better understanding both of religion 
and society which would enable spiritual progress to be made more securely. 
To this end he has amassed an enormous amount of data about religious 
belief and practice in the United States, has organized and interpreted it 
excellently, and has given us a book which will be of great help to spiritual 
teachers, and to spiritually minded citizens of the country. 

The book was written, therefore, with the practical objective in mind 
of calling American people to self-examination. This, however, has not 
minimized the validity or competence of the sociological analysis. In the 
face of the endless discussion about “pure” vs. “applied” sociology, the 
book serves as a fine example of the manner in which significant problems 
can prompt objective and painstaking inquiry, and the manner in which 
sociological information can assist in the cultivation of a sound religious 
life. 

In fact, the book supports the conviction, expressed so often by religiously 
minded social scientists, that religious development and spiritual perfection 
today are deeply dependent on the insight that can be provided abundantly 
by competent sociological analysis. It is becoming more widely recognized 
that for sound spiritual and religious development men must be able to 
distinguish between the absolute content of their faith and the particular 
social and cultural forms to which the faith becomes related at given mo- 
ments of history. Any mistake of identifying the truths of religion with 
transitory social customs or institutions is fatal. The clear vision of the 
deeply spiritual man who knows at every moment the nonessential factors 
which can be modified or discarded in a faith or religion is immensely aided 
by the sociological knowledge that gives an understanding of the nature of 
culture or society at successive periods. 
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For instance, in reading Mr. Herberg’s book one can only speculate what 
Catholicism in America would have been if the Irish had not come. And 
yet, their experience is quite accidental to the whole of the Church’s life. 
Consideration of the problems of Protestantism in the presence of urban 
development teaches a vivid lesson of the need to be acutely attentive to the 
social situation and ready to adapt the apostolate to the changes in the social 
environment. Society, although never touching the mysterious depths where 
the soul meets God, has a great deal to do with the circumstances which make 
these depths: much easier or much more difficult to reach. The American 
experience is proof enough of how vigilant the religious man must be about 
society lest society subject the things of God to serve the purposes of Caesar. 

What is more, the book also clarifies the nature of the sociology of religion 
by outlining clearly the distinction between religion as the true relationship 
of man to God, and religion as a purely functional device of culture or 
society. There is no doubt that, in any truly good society where institutions 
are directed toward God’s glory, religion will confirm the social values and 
reinforce the social norms. But religion cannot be judged simply in terms 
of its effectiveness in fulfilling a social function by symbolizing in terms of 
divinity the ideals of a society, and by validating the norms and objectives 
of a society whatever these norms or objectives may be. In the vigorous 
reassertion of the meaning of religion in the Jewish and Christian tradition, 
Mr. Herberg emphasizes again the inadequacy of considering religion in 
terms only of function and not in terms of content. Indeed, what many a 
sociologist accepts unquestionably as “religion” is often the corruption of 
true religion, a force which validates men’s goals instead of calling them in 
question, which makes God not the Master and Judge of man’s soul, but the 
servant of man’s purposes. In his final chapter the author specifies the true 
function of religion in our tradition: It is man’s response to God’s uncondi- 
tional demand for total love and obedience, and it exercises the judgment of 
God over all man’s works, testing them ruthlessly for their conformity with 
God’s will. There is sufficient evidence, according to Herberg, that the pos- 
sibilities of this kind of religion may yet express themselves vigorously in 
the United States. 

This “Essay,” as its author calls its, is a fine example of the sociology 
of religion, a sociology which does not analyze religion out of existence but 
inquires sharply into the relationship of religion and social institutions in a 
fruitful and competent way. It leaves many a difficult question still un- 
answered: How can one tell when a social institution serves God’s will? Is 
sociological inquiry really getting at the factors in which religious motivation 
is influencing social behavior? To what extent are the really religious 
people in any society going to be more than a “remnant”? These are other 
problems with which the sociologists of religion have been struggling. It 
will take a great deal of effort to throw some light on them, if indeed any 
light is ever thrown on them. The present work offers the encouraging 
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promise that sociological analysis, within its proper scope and method, can 
give insights into religion most helpful to the man of religion, and insights 
into religion most helpful to the man of social science. For the man of 
social science, it will clarify the nature of religion as he studies 
its function in society; for the man of religion, it will help him to determine 
more easily the will of God by giving him an understanding of the social 
context in which he must serve God at any given moment of history. 
Fordham University. Joseru P. Firzparnick, S.J. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE FAILURE OF SociaLisM. By Max Eastman. New York, 

Devin-Adair Company. Pp. 127. $2.75. 

Mr. Eastman’s essay enlarges on his conviction “that the whole idea of 
extending freedom, or justice, or equality, or any other civilised value, to 
the lower classes through common ownership of the means of production was 
a delusive dream, a bubble that had taken over a century to burst.” In a 
brief biographical introduction he traces his own disenchantment with this 
idea, one common to all forms of socialism. To describe this theory the 
words “public ownership” or “state ownership” might be better than “com- 
mon ownership.” Summarily, the author’s indictment of state ownership of 
the means of production runs as follows. Socialism destroys liberty. For it 
involves a planned society. A planned society demands planners who will 
control the means of production. This leads to oligarchy. The planners will 
plead the necessity of continuity of control. In the last analysis it will lead 
to tyranny. Human ideas as to the best plan will differ. The decision to 
pursue one rather than the other will become the province of one man to 
whose will all the people will have to say amen. His classic example is the 
Soviet Union. The socialist promise of perfect liberty, fraternity and equality 
to be achieved by the state ownership of the means of production was and is, 
at best, a pitiful delusion. It could very well be, on the part of a number of 
its sponsors, a drive for power. 

The author is aware of the angelism, to borrow Maritain’s word for the 
basic attitude of three other reformers, behind the socialist idea. Both those 
who would control the socialist society and those who would be its members 
would have to have achieved, at least, the state of mind Picarda described to 
Dante in the Paradiso when she explained to the perplexed poet how the 
blessed in Heaven were all perfectly happy without all being equally happy. 
He also points out that one of the sources of the hold that the socialist idea 
has over men’s minds, ordinarily before they have experienced life in a 
socialist society, is the secular version of Eden created by some of the 
“illuminated” of the eighteenth century, the heavenly city on earth of the 
philosophers of that period. Marx may have presented his theory in the 
trappings of scientism but, at root, his thinking, like anyone’s thought who 
has been deeply influenced by Hegel, is highly romantic. It is surprising, 
at first glance, how many physical scientists, men trained to be critical 
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and priding themselves on the rigid control empirically ascertained 
fact has over them, have adopted Marxism as their Weltanschauung. It is 
less surprising when it is recalled that many of them had already subscribed 
to the leaden tenets of materialism. The Marxian version of that “ism” would 
appear more humanly sustaining. 

It is encouraging to see a man who accepted most of the opinions that 
went to create the modern temper free himself from what was regarded by 
some as the panacea for it. It is encouraging to see that he agrees in sub- 
stance with the ideas advanced by the late Hilaire Belloc in his The Servile 
State. For Belloc the only alternative to collectivism was the wider distribu- 
tion of property “until that institution shall become the mark of the whole 
state, and until free citizens are normally found to be possessors of land or 
capital, or both.” On the other hand it is a trifle chilling to find the author 
proposing neo-Malthusianism as a conditio sine qua non “even for a slightly 
better society than we have.” In a secular society this would ordinarily mean 
what is called planned parenthood. If Russia is an example of the results 
of a planned economy Mr. Eastman might consider France as an example 
of the results of the planning he is proposing. The reader might also get 
the idea from some of the author’s pages that state ownership and some 
degree of public control of the means of production in the interest of the 
common good differ in degree and not in kind, 


Fordham University. Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J. 


Pouitics 1n America. By D. W. Brogan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Pp. 467. $5.00. 

A sympathetic, thoroughly informed friend of the family has written a 
penetrating analysis of American political life. Denis Brogan, professor of 
political science at Cambridge University, writes from the de Tocqueville 
point of view and displays a detailed knowledge of our history and political 
customs gained from a lifetime of study and observation. 

His style is the informal conversation of a man saturated with his subject, 
and his footnotes are the overflow of scholarship in the tradition of Father 
Brodrick’s histories, rather than the cold proving of statements. The book 
also unintentionally reveals much about the person of the author; Professor 
Brogan stands out as one of those fortunate humans whose work is also 
his hobby. 

The first chapter, The Character of American Polity, describes, perhaps pri- 
marily for British readers, Americans’ respect for constitutionalism and their 
unquestioning acceptance of a basic law which serves as a test for the con- 
stitutionality of all statutory law. To the author America is a story of suc- 
cess. Success can be stamped on American history simply because the na- 
tion has maintained its republican government longer than any other nation. 
Success also can be claimed because America has the oldest written con- 
stitution and one which has shown a marvelous flexibility in retaining its 
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substance while adapting itself to overwhelming changes in civilized living. 

The bulk of the book looks at varying aspects of American political parties 
in operation. First, a history of the formation and development of the par- 
ties explains some of the tradition behind Democratic and Republican posi- 
tions. A chapter on the political leverage exerted by Irish, Jewish, Polish and 
Negro organizations is followed by a fascinating study of political machines 
and bosses. Realistically appraising the social services which machines have 
traditionally provided for the voter and the immigrant Professor Brogan 
gently ridicules with Mr. Dooley the naiveté of reformers who badly mis- 
calculate the people’s estimate of good government. Brogan recognizes, as 
the reformers seldom do, that the people are not anxious to be liberated 
from the service features of local machines. It is becoming clear, however, 
that as services are gradually being provided by proper administrative agen- 
cies, the machine loses its hold on the voter. The author’s treatment of 
graft, vice and gambling is superficial but necessarily so in the space he 
could devote to it in a study of this kind. 

The great American show that delights the world every four years, the 
national convention and the campaign for president, is described in detail 
by the bemused observer who knows the meaning behind every move in this 
political chess game. 

No book on American politics should fail to describe the relationship 
between the President and Congress, and this book devotes one quarter of 
its pages to the byplay between these two branches of American government. 
The uninformed reader will find his education in this matter painless, and 
the professional will be given valuable insights. Brogan’s suggestions for 
improving our government, while not original, have the merit of the ob- 
jective view of a professional and independent judgment. 

Since each chapter in the book includes comments on a number of distinct 
subjects, the book’s value would be enhanced by subheadings within each 
chapter. Another weakness is Professor Brogan’s proneness to refer by 
way of illustration to men or events in American history which some of his 
readers will be unable to identify. But these are minor flaws in a thoroughly 
readable and highly informative study. The freshness of the author’s view- 
point in sympathetically judging us and our customs from the outside will 
give Americans a broader view of their own political life. 

Loyola University, Chicago. Joseru SMALL, S.J. 


British PowiticaL Parties. The Distribution of Power within the Con- 
servative and Labour Parties. By R. T. McKenzie. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, Inc. Pp. xv, 623. $7.50. 

British politics have often been enlivened by the Conservative charge that 
the Labour bureaucracy exercises an “unconstitutional” dictatorship over 
its parliamentary leadership. Of course, this is but a Tory retort to Labour 
attacks upon the “undemocratic” nature of Conservative leadership. Even 
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though these charges are politically motivated they do pose the important 
problem of the relationship of the party organizations in Parliament to the 
party organizations outside Parliament. In this illuminating and detailed 
analysis of British political parties Professor McKenzie, a Canadian scholar 
teaching at the London School of Economics, has analyzed the distribution 
of power within the two principal parties. His study provides conclusive 
evidence that the similarities between the two parties regarding internal 
political control far outweigh the differences. 

The important thing about both parties is the relative independence of 
the parliamentary groups from their mass organizations. In both parties 
the leader’s position is secure only with the active support of his fellow 
parliamentarians. Conversely, so long as that support is forthcoming, the 
leaders maintain a tight control over their parliamentary groups. Further- 
more, by virtue of their parliamentary position, the party leaders can largely 
dominate the mass organizations which (Labour propaganda to the con- 
trary) exist solely to secure electoral victories for the parliamentary parties. 
McKenzie provides some important case studies of prominent leaders (Bal- 
four, Austen Chamberlain, and Baldwin for the Conservatives; MacDonald 
and Attlee for Labour) to illustrate both their rise and, sometimes, fall within 
the parliamentary party and their relations with the mass organizations. 
All these studies show that the decisive character of the leader’s control stems 
from his relations with his fellow parliamentarians. 

In addition, the author traces in great detail the history and organizational 
structure of both parties, especially at the national and regional levels, to 
show the essentially auxiliary character of the mass organizations to the 
parliamentary body; and he pays particular attention to the voting system 
of the Labour conference which enables the moderate representatives who 
generally support the leader to overwhelm the radicals. McKenzie repeatedly 
points out that the mass organizations’ lower echelons do not particularly 
represent the electors in the constituencies who generally support the party 
at the polls. Rank and file delegates in both parties frequently are zealots 
who harbor radical views. Since the leader, as an actual or potential Prime 
Minister, must keep his eye upon the probable reactions of the total elec- 
torate which tends to moderation, his relative independence of the mass 
organizations is actually essential if the moderating and integrating nature 
of British constitutional dynamics is to be maintained. 

British Political Parties represents an important contribution to empirico- 
historical political science literature, and this importance is enhanced by the 
author’s clear and concise style. McKenzie’s sources range from political 
biography, newspaper stories, and party records and publications to personal 
observation and interviews with leading personalities. His analyses are well 
related to the requirements of British constitutional government, especially 
when he shows the molding character of the office of Prime Minister upon 
the leadership structure of the Labour Party. Furthermore, his theory of 
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democracy is basically that of Schumpeter: “the essential role of the elec- 
torate is not to reach decisions on specific issues of policy but to decide 
which of two or more competing teams of potential leaders shall make the 
decisions” (p. 589). Only upon such a premise, in this reviewer's opinion, 
is the subordination of the mass organization to the parliamentary party 
really defensible. 

A singular defect of this book lies in the absence of a systematic treatment 
of the financial relationships between the central and local units of both 
parties. However, noting this deficiency is not intended to belittle the im- 
portance of McKenzie’s work. Not only has he provided a clear under- 
standing of the organizational complexities of British parties, but his analysis 
can help us better to appreciate similar problems in American and Common- 
wealth parties. 

St. Louis, Missouri. Epwarp R. O’Connor. 


Socian Mosiuiry 1n Britain. Edited by D. V. Glass. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 

Press. Pp. viii, 412. $5.00. 

In any specific evaluation of this study, two characteristic features of the 
book should be borne in mind: it is a sociological, not an historical inter- 
pretation and, as a cooperative endeavor, it represents an editorial attempt 
to tie together a number of statistical research monographs which are not 
too closely related in either form or content. Consequently, the work reveals 
that lack of continuity and sustaining interest usual to such a series of 
particularized investigations. Nevertheless, within the framework of these 
existing limitations, the volume presents a significant contribution in a 
neglected field of inquiry. The studies are generally more analytical than 
interpretative. Collectively, they stand not as a descriptive account of social 
status in Great Britain but rather as a progress report on an extended re- 
search program dealing especially with the measurement of social mobility 
among the “middle classes.” 

Incorporating the findings of the editor and twelve associated researchers, 
the present survey is part of a larger investigation now being conducted by 
the Department of Sociological and Demographic Research of the London 
School of Economics. ‘Although in its broader aspects the inquiry touches 
upon the general problem of social relations, the main focus has been upon 
“the processes of social selection and differentiation which are at work in 
Britain, with the formation of social strata, and with the nature, composition 
and functions of those strata.” Concerned primarily with the general picture 
of social status and social mobility in contemporary Britain, the various 
studies are based upon an empirical analysis of occupation as an index of 
social position. Necessarily limited in scope and objectivity, the occupational 
data were drawn from two different types of investigation—a random sample 
of 10,000 adults, representing a classification of seven categories of occu- 
pation, ranging from professional and high administrative levels to unskilled 
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manual labor, and a number of specialized inquiries which were local in 
character. Grouped together in four topical divisions the fourteen chapters 
are so arranged as to present different analyses on cognate aspects of the 
whole project. The admirable explanatory introduction by the editor, D. V. 
Glass, is followed by two reports on the prestige of occupations and attitude 
studies in Greenwich and Hertfordshire. An interpretation of the relation 
between social origins and education completes the first two background 
divisions. Concerned with the question of social mobility proper, Part III 
is drawn largely from the general sample, but in Chapter XI the choice of 
professional careers by students of four specific universities is considered. 
Similarly, the final unit is an analysis of the social prestige element in rela- 
tion to the choosing of an occupation and is based upon a particularized 
investigation of certain voluntary organizations in the small but carefully 
selected country town of Squirebridge. The concluding study again returns 
to an examination of the national scene in a general survey of three voluntary 
public-service associations. With reference especially to the significant social 
and economic changes since the war, an attempt was made to discover if 
social mobility between social groups is increasing or decreasing within the 
organizations selected—i.e., the Women’s Institutes, the Women’s Voluntary 
Services, and the British Red Cross Society. The several studies are all well 
presented by their various contributors, being in each case fully supported by 
special data, tables, and complete appendices. 

Whereas no one aspect of the problem is overemphasized, the fact remains 
that some of the studies will attract more interest than others. To a degree, 
each chapter stands as an integral and independent unit, which can be read 
and digested separately, without particular reference to the larger whole. The 
findings regarding education are especially significant, particularly in high- 
lighting such national trends as the diminution of educational exclusiveness 
in marriage. From the viewpoint of social democracy it is encouraging to 
realize what has long been suspected, that there is today “rather more mar- 
riage than formerly between partners of unequal educational backgrounds.” 
Still, the implications of such sample investigations, however suggestive, 
should be stated cautiously. For example, the studies of voluntary organiza- 
tions indicate that manual laborers play an unimportant role among such as- 
sociations, even though under certain circumstances these exists “a broad 
band from which leaders are chosen without reference to their particular 
position in the prestige hierarchy.” 

Louisiana State University. Water C. RicHarpson. 


DeTeRMINISMES Sociaux ET Liperte Humaine. By Georges Gurvitch. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. Pp. 301. 960 fr. 
In the book under review, Georges Gurvitch, Professor of sociology at the 
Sorbonne, makes a bold attempt to solve, in an original manner, a problem 
which, in this country, is commonly discussed as that of the relationship 
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between culture and personality. The attempt is carried out on the founda- 
tion of “hyper-empiric dialectics”; in the book, this obviously metasociolo- 
gical concept is not defined, and to know what it means one must read the 
author’s article in Vol. XV of Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie (1953). 
Briefly stated, hyper-empirical dialectics can be reduced to the postulate that 
both concepts and segments of reality they represent may be related in five 
manners of which Hegelian dialectics is one, the other ones being com- 
plementarism (if such a word may be used in English), mutual implication, 
ambiguity, and reciprocity of perspectives. 

The solution of the main problem is preceded by two studies: one on the 
relativism and multiformity of determinism, and another on human liberty. 
After having refuted a number of what the author believes to be wrong 
interpretations of determinism (a term which, in the present reviewer's 
opinion, is not clearly distinguished by the author from that of determi- 
nants), he offers his own definition which, in a simplified form, reads as 
follows: “Determinism is integration of individual facts in one of the 
multiple concrete universes.” This definition is then developed by passing 
in review the “technical procedures of determinism” (in the reviewer's 
opinion, the discussion which follows does not clearly distinguish between 
relations observable in reality and the modes of their cognition). In Gur- 
vitch’s opinion, there are eight main procedures: (1) causal laws (which 
he does not define, but obviously conceives as statements of universal validity 
about cause-and-effect relations between phenomena in their concrete com- 
plexity); (2) evolutionary laws; (3) functional laws (best expressed in 
mathematics); (4) statistical laws; (5) singular causality (“real influx” 
without any law behind it) ; (6) covariation and functional correlation; (7) 
uniform tendencies; and (8) integration of parts into wholes. Out of these, 
only those numbered from 4 to 8 are relevant to sociology. 

Then the author refutes a number of wrong interpretations of human 
liberty and offers a highly involved definition which, again in a simplified 
form, reads as follows: “human liberty is manifested in actions which are 
voluntary, spontaneous and ‘enlightened’ (conscious?) and tend to overcome 
obstacles and modify all (?) situations”. This liberty is ascribed both to 
individuals and collectivities; it appears in various forms of which creative 
liberty is the highest. 

Now the basic question is posed and answered: To what extent are the 
various types of human liberty limited by the sociologically relevant determi- 
nisms? The analysis is conducted on four levels. First, the author examines 
“unidimensional social determinisms.” Here, he returns to the “sociology in 
depth” of his earlier works (of phenomenological inspiration), but reduces 
the number of levels to six, namely, (1) the morphological and ecological 
surface of society; (2) the organized superstructure; (3) models and rules; 
(4) social roles and collective attitudes; (5) symbols, ideas, values, cultural 
achievements; and (6) collective mentality. The author shows that none of 
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these levels really suppresses human liberty, especially since they interplay 
and limit each other. Here already, the author’s main conclusion appears: in 
society, one finds a plurality of relative determinisms (determinants would 
probably be a better word). Second, Gurvitch discusses the significance of 
“microsociological determinisms”; here he comes back to the extraordinary 
complex classifications of the forms of sociability which one finds in his 
earlier works (especially in Vocation actuelle de la sociologie, 1950), but 
chooses for discussion only a few. Third, he passes in review the determin- 
isms appearing in the framework of “partial groups.” Within these groups, 
the determinisms previously studied tend to be unified. Since the number of 
the modalities of the simpler determinisms and types of partial groups is 
very large, a complete survey of the possibilities would require many volumes 
and probably many lifetimes. The author is rather satisfied with the finding 
that the interplay of all these levels and modalities leaves men a considerable 
degree of freedom. 

Finally, the determinisms studied on the levels above are unified in “all- 
inclusive societies.” At this place, the author warns that, to his best knowl- 
edge, there exists no universally valid mode of integration and that, in con- 
sequence, the problem must be studied separately relative to each of the 
types; in this regard, he comes close to Alfred Weber’s views. He divides the 
all-inclusive societies into archaic (a Durkheimian term) and advanced. The 
types of the former are, surprisingly, formed according to the geographical 
principle. Among advanced types, six, rather of historical value, are studied 
in some detail; these are (1) charismatic theocracy; (2) patriarchal society, 
(3) feudal society, (4) the city-states becoming empires (?); (5) enlight- 
ened despotism combined with nascent capitalism; and (6) democratic 
society with competitive capitalism. Finally, four types “struggling for 
supremacy at the present time” are submitted to a very cursory review; 
these are (1) organized capitalism; (2) fascism; (3) planned statism (more 
simply said, communism); and (4) society planned according to the prin- 
ciple of collective pluralism (such as Great Britain and Sweden). Each study 
consists of an introductory characteristic followed by concise answers to these 
questions: (1) what is the hierarchy of partial groups, (2) what is the 
hierarchy of forms of sociability; (3) what levels of depth are accentuated; 
(4) what are the modes of the division of social labor; (5) what is the 
hierarchy of social regulations (such as law, morals, religion, art, knowl- 
edge); (6) what are the cultural achievements integrating the whole struc- 
ture, and (7) what is the prevailing type of social time; here and earlier, 
social time is discussed in a very picturesque, but hardly empirical manner. 
Then, relative to each type of all-inclusive, society, two formulas are offered: 
(1) what is the prevailing type of social determinism, and (2) what are the 
chances of human liberty. It is impossible to reproduce the particular formu- 
las. One of the most interesting assertions of the author is that the type of 
social determinism prevailing in the city-state developing into an empire has 
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been erroneously chosen by the majority of the sociologists (among them, 
Spencer, Durkheim, Tarde and Sorokin) to serve as the universal type of 
sociological determinism. As to the chances of liberty, they fluctuate from 
one social type to another, but never are depressed to zero. At the present 
time, the chances are good that creative liberty will come to the forefront. 

To conclude, let us answer this question, To what extent is Gurvitch’s 
newest work empiric, as the author wants it to be? In its last part Gurvitch 
displays a tremendous erudition in cultural anthropology and history. But 
he hardly achieves the goal of giving an empirical answer to the question 
posed by him, perhaps because he is handicapped, first, by his tendency to 
correlate too complex and concrete phenomena (between them, one may 
assert a priori, no necessary relations can be found) and, second, by the 
diversity of structures covered by each of his classes. Had he selected, in the 
framework of each class, a typical instance, he probably could have made 
his presentation more vigorous and more comprehensible; as it is, sometimes 
the brevity of the discussion is such that no precise idea or image emerges. 
And, of course, when he offers rank lists of values in various societies, he is 
unable to present evidence according to the canon of empiric science: he 
“sees” that things are that way, and not another, just as Cooley did and the 
contemporary phenomenologists do. Nevertheless, we are in the presence of 
an almost heroic effort: to find a safe path in the maze consisting of the 
manifold sociocultural pressures on the individual and of the versatility of 
human responses to them testifying to that which the author wants to prove— 
that man is free. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


HISTORY 


Tue Jesurr RELATIONS AND ALLIED Documents. Travels and Explorations 
of the Jesuit Missionaries in North America (1610-1791). Edited by 
Edna Kenton. Introduction by R. G. Thwaites. Preface by G. N. Shuster. 
New York: The Vanguard Press. Pp. liv, 527. $6.00. 

This is a welcome reissue of a selection of stirring documents from the 
epic Jesuit Relations. The present volume, still the 1925 edition substantially 
unchanged, offers Atomic Age readers a true cross section of this massive 
collection. 

It provides a source book drawn from the generally inaccessible 73-volume 
Burrows edition, 1896-1901, edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, whose original 
introduction is included. Miss Kenton had a cornucopia of Jesuitica from 
which to choose. “From 1611 to 1768 their reports—their Relations—of 
their life in North America, were sent to their superior at Quebec or to the 
provincial of the order in France; and these reports—letters, journals, formal 
Relations or whatever—are travel, exploration and adventure narrations of 
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high dramatic calibre, as well as rare source material for the historian, the 
geographer, the philologist and the ethnologist.” 

Confronted by this forbidding bulk but determined to capture its power 
and simple dignity in an anthology, she made five divisions. Part I (1611- 
34), outlines the debarkation and deployment in New France of an eager 
missionary corps. Too soon casualty lists would carry names that punctuate 
these pages. Part II (1635-42) documents the hazardous development of 
the ill-fated Huron mission. Unique are the field instructions drawn up by 
Jean de Brébeuf who would be killed among the savages he vividly describes. 
Part III (1642-59) reaches a climax of tension in the torture and martyrdom 
of these Huron apostles. The roll of honor bears the names of the eight 
saints canonized in 1930. Part IV (1659-1763) widens focus to western 
horizons which beckoned intrepid priest-explorers. Legendary Pére Mar- 
quette dominates this section, which extends to eighteenth-century missions. 
Part V (1763-89), a tragic anticlimax, briefly traces the last days of the 
Society in New France. 

It is difficult to take exception to these contents. Most eloquent Relations 
are printed and allowed to speak for themselves. Limited footnotes and an 
adequate index equip the reader for informed concentration on history of 
dramatic intensity. Text aside, some format changes seem desirable. Early 
pagination is incorrect and clarifying illustrative materials are badly needed. 
The earlier edition, the plates of which were used again, was better prepared. 
Clearer maps and key photographs from the several shrines would freshen 
a volume which has not kept pace with the recent history of the martyrs. 

The solid fact remains that Miss Kenton gives us a long look at the heart 
of a chronicle of truly Christlike heroism, and this in the shadow of another 
barbarism infinitely more invidious. These object lessons in Christian sinew 
and sanctity have terrible pertinence today. Dr. Shuster’s preface underscores 
this fact. “When the nobility of man is made so evident, with no thought 
of literary artifice or public adulation, our minds and hearts cannot fail to be 
strengthened for the task which remains before us—difficult, visionary, and 
sometimes unrealizable though it may seem to be.” 

An audience whose press daily blazons the brutal facts of brainwashing, 
dry martyrdom, and murder, suffered elsewhere for the faith, should find this 
a rich experience, for it headlines the sacrifices of those who helped bring 
that faith to our shores. 

Fordham University. Anprew B. Myers. 


Saint Dunstan oF CanTersury. A Study of Monastic Reform in the Tenth 
Century. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc. Pp. xi, 249. $4.00. 

Professor Duckett begins her “Foreword” with a statement of objectives. 

“This book is offered both to college students and to general readers.” The 

first objective is to describe the life and work of St. Dunstan in the forefront 
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of the political and ecclesiastical world of the tenth century. Secondly, the 
author gives an account of monastic reform, not only in Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land, but on the continent of Europe. 

Monastic reform was in the air, the living breath of well-meaning men 
whether they were lay or ecclesiastic. Something had to be done to return 
regular monastic discipline to its rightful place in the monasteries. Discipline 
had been lost through the secularization of the Church at large when in its 
component parts it allowed itself to become agents of the Frankish State. 
St. Benedict of Aniane, the spiritual adviser of Louis the Pious, both as King 
of Aquitaine and later as Emperor, led the way with the weight of the State 
behind him. The result was what might be called the Rule of St. Benedict 
of Monte Cassino according to St. Benedict of Aniane. The essence of the 
Benedictine Rule as formulated at Monte Cassino was its wonderful balance 
between the spiritual and temporal, between the intellectual and manual, 
between local autonomy and conformity. The element of temperance was 
left to the discretion of the abbot and the sanior pars. This reviewer thinks 
that much of this was lost in the “drive to conformity” by the second Bene- 
dict, so much so that the Aniane reform did not long survive its progenitor. 
Cluny was within its tradition, yet despite the vastness of the Cluniac Em- 
pire, nothing remains of it today, Yet, orders founded within the Benedictine 
tradition, e.g., the Cistercians, Camaldolese, Vallombrosians, etc., are still 
with us, as is, of course, the Order of St. Benedict of Monte Cassino. 

When St. Dunstan began his reforms at Glastonbury he was thoroughly 
within the Benedictine tradition, and harked back to the tradition of St. 
Boniface, St. Willibord, the Venerable Bede, etc. What had become of the 
great Anglo-Saxon monastic foundations of the eighth century? By the tenth 
century, the regular Benedictine observance was almost a dead letter; monas- 
tic properties were now either in the hands of laymen or secular clerics, 
just as abbeys such as the great St. Martin of Tours, in France, were in the 
hands of the canons who were neither fully regular nor secular. St. Dunstan 
restored the regular Benedictine observance at Glastonbury. Political reasons 
compelled him to go to Flanders and there he met in actuality the wide- 
spread reform movement initiated by Cluny. On his return, and becoming 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he was joined in his reform efforts by Bishop 
Ethelwold of Winchester and Bishop Oswold of Worcester. All three had 
come under the changes in the atmosphere of monastic reform on the 
Continent. Their efforts in England mirrored a continental background, and 
was embodied in the famous document, Regularis Concordia. 

As the name implies, the Regularis Concordia was an agreement reached 
at a council on the Rule to be henceforth followed in Anglo-Saxon monastic 
houses. Liturgy was stressed, the greater part of the day was spent in recit- 
ing the Opus Dei, prayers and Masses for the dead were multiplied. Pro- 
fessor Duckett’s chapter on the Regularis Concordia is a masterful exposition 
on its content and meaning. 
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What is the value of Professor Duckett’s book? She most amply fulfills 
her self-imposed objectives in a thoroughly scholarly and readable exposition. 
Perhaps she has fulfilled a more important objective by bringing to her 
work a love of her subject, an understanding of and a spiritual affinity with 
the people whose lives and times she has depicted so well. 

Fordham University. Jeremian F, O’SULLIVAN. 


THe Marin Stream oF Jacositism. By George Hilton Jones. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press. Pp. x, 275. $4.50. 

Professor Jones presents a well-documented account of Jacobite activity 
from 1689-1746 in this book, the original draft of which was accepted as a 
doctoral dissertation at Oxford. He has done a scholarly and generally im- 
partial job of reporting the complicated politico-religious events of the period, 
although there are occasional judgments which might seem to reveal an 
incomplete appreciation of the Catholic mentality of some of the actors in 
the drama. 

As the story opens, the Revolution of 1688 is an accomplished fact. The 
first sixty pages follow the fortunes of James II in Ireland and France until 
his death in 1701; the remainder of the book is devoted to the rise and fall 
of Stuart hopes under the Old Pretender, closing with a brief account of the 
catastrophe of the ’Forty-Five. 

The study is made from the perspective of the exiled Stuart Court. Full 
attention is given to the efforts made to enlist the support of various 
European powers in both projected and actual attempts at a restoration. Of 
interest are the analyses made of some of the main characters: the old 
King and his son, the impetuous Prince Charles, Lords Melford and Boling- 
broke, the Duke of Berwick and many others. Mr. Jones makes a special 
point of the Jacobite connections of the Duke of Marlborough; in his inter- 
pretation, he disagrees with the conclusions of Sir Winston Churchill in the 


matter. 


LITERATURE AND ART 


THe Opposinc Setr. Nine Essays in Criticism. By Lionel Trilling. New 

York: The Viking Press. Pp. xv, 232. $3.50. 

Lionel Trilling says that in modern times, since the late cightecenth cen- 
tury, the self quarrels with the culture, a quarrel which “we recognize as the 
necessity not only of the self but of culture” (p. xiv) ; for in this quarrel, the 
modern self finds “a means for the fulfillment of its destiny” and “a device 
of self-realization” (p. xi), and the culture benefits too, from having driven 
gifted people to “self-realization.” 

This book of nine essays dwells on nine “selves” that win the quarrel 
against culture, and are not destroyed by it: Keats’s joyous self speaks out 
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like a Shakespearean hero, undefeated by evil or even by his own oncoming 
death (pp. 45-9). In Little Dorrit, the “internal life” and personal respon- 
sibility win out, through Little Dorrit, against the evil of the “social will, 
the will to status” (pp. 58, 65). In Anna Karenina, the spirit defeats triviality 
(pp. 72, 74-5). In the work of William Dean Howells, the struggle is between 
anguish and “the more smiling aspects of life.” The smiling aspects win, 
since the force goes out of spirit and anguish unless the smiling aspects resist 
them (pp. 100-3). Howells therefore wins, he being the defender of the 
stniling aspects, the fun of family, the immediate and familiar. In Henry 
James, the validity of the conservative as represented by his delightful 
parents, triumphs over the radical, fast become “the conditions” of culture 
(pp. 114-7). In Wordsworth, the soul, detached and strong in beatitude, 
discounts the aims that the world sets before the will (p. 150). George Orwell 
tells the truth about politics as experienced, thus gaining over the left-wing 
intelligentsia who are bewitched by abstractions which are unallied with 
fact (pp. 161-6, 172). Flaubert’s Bouvard and Pecuchet gradually emerge 
as the self, affirmed in self-denial, to transcend and reject the culture sur- 
rounding them (p. 205). And in Mansfield Park, self, as based on the old 
sanctions of principle, prevails over the contemporary “secularized spiri- 
tuality” (p. 230). 

Professor Trilling is a compelling essayist; he writes in a facile and clear 
style; he has a magic for seizing the subtle and distinct flavors of a book, 
or of life; he hovers about the deepest human questions which can be asked; 
and he usually settles, in the final sentence, to a position of conservatism 
(e.g., pp. 103, 154, 172, 205, 230). Authority is doubled when a thinking 
man arrives by his own lonely route at a very old and busy harbor. 

However, he arrives hesitantly (pp. 141, 230, etc.). The book jacket 
repeats the TLS calling him a “general” critic. General criticism is an 
exhilarating enterprise when engaged in by a veteran who has inched along 
through vast specific investigation. The exhilaration results not from the 
generality, but from the truth and exactness of the statements of generality. 
Everything must be true. Otherwise, when the spell is over, the reader is 
left with tantalizing questions (this can be good, of course, even though not 
the good implicitly promised), and with retrospective recognition that the 
author, without realizing it, has occasionally rested in current affectations. 

I would not give the impression that this book is consistently untrue or 
dull. I have rarely been more satisfied than with the brilliant essay on 
Howells and its memorable conclusions (esp. pp. 93, 103), or with its many 
shrewd observations (e.g., on Anna Karenina, pp. 74-5, George Orwell, 
p. 157, ete.). 

Nevertheless, numerous questions follow. The persistent question of the 
book centers about the morality of action. Professor Trilling says (p. xi) : 
“Hegel understood . . . what he believed to be a new phenomenon of culture. 
. . » This is the bringing into play in the moral life of a new category of 
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judgment, the category of quality. Not merely the deed itself, he said, is now 
submitted to judgment, but also the personal quality of the doer of the deed. 
It has become not merely a question of whether the action conforms to the 
appropriate principle or maxim of morality, but also of the manner in which 
it is performed, of what it implies about the agent . . . what we might call 
the manner and style of the action.” 

Some of these “opposing selves” are realized by adherence to right 
principle of action, and others by the quality of action. What then is to be 
concluded of actions in which right principle is violated, and the quality 
is attractive? And is Nietzsche sound in approving of a “bad conscience 
because it assures us of our existence” (p. 141)? Trilling seems generally 
to favor principle, but he is constantly impeded by unconscious affectations. 
For instance, why the fuss about calling someone “a virtuous man” (p. 154) ? 
Criticism which “lays down its arms” before a novel of “moral vision” (p. 
72) is unrealistic. He ends with what he calls “our secret inexpressible 
hopes” (p. 230) for the “sanctions of principle”; but why the secrecy? Since 
experience shows the intelligent man of principle as the clearly defined 
person, the man of rooted poise, Professor Trilling has reality on his side. 

But wise though he seems about morality, he everywhere accepts as a 
“general” critic, a popular modern confusion (pp. 45, 49, 115, 135, 172, 
201, 61-4, 69, 70, 227), which men since the late eighteenth century have 
accepted. He does not maintain that life is one thing and literature is another. 
A reader who considers literature to be life, tends to take his moral standards, 
among others, from literature, instead of bringing moral standards to the 
moral evaluation of literature. 

College of Mount Saint Vincent. Sister Mary FRANCcIs. 


Tue Spanish BackcRouND OF AMERICAN LiTeRATURE. By Stanley T. Wil- 
liams. New Haven: Yale University Press. Vol. I: Pp. xxvii, 433; Vol. II: 
Pp. viii, 441. $10.00. 

Dr. Williams, in his long-awaited volumes on the Spanish contribution to 
American culture, literature in particular, has fulfilled all the hopes and 
expectations of students laboring in this relatively virgin field of comparative 
literary history. Until this time, Miguel Romera-Navarro’s El hispanismo en 
Norte-América, dating back to 1917, alone served as a pioneering yet highly 
inadequate survey on the subject of Hispanic-American cultural relations. 
Now, not only has another and often-noted lacuna been filled in the increas- 
ingly popular search for the roots of the American heritage, but a study has 
been produced which will remain for many years the definitive work on the 
Spanish element in American belles-lettres and a constant source of reference 
for scholars. 

Despite the wide range of investigation revealed in these two penetrating 
volumes, the author, Sterling Professor of American Literature at Yale Uni- 
versity, has not allowed his enthusiasm for this Spanish background to blind 
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him to the over-all importance of his research in the total frame of reference. 
He admits quite frankly at the beginning that “this total debt is less over- 
whelming than to England, to France, or to Germany, and it is also less 
significant, at least quantitatively” (Vol. I, p. xx). Nevertheless, the hitherto 
generally unsuspected Spanish inheritance is always valuable and, at times, 
most astonishing as it occurs throughout the panorama of American life. 

One of the most notable aspects of Professor Williams’ analysis is his 
recognition that this cultural inspiration came not from Spain alone but 
also from two previously unacknowledged cradles of Hispanic tradition: 
Latin America and the Spanish settlements in our own borderlands and 
Southwest. Too long have historians looked to the Peninsula as the sole 
source of consideration; the issue is righted here by awarding to the lands 
below the Rio Grande and our indigenous Spanish elements their long- 
neglected share in these three and a half centuries of cultural growth. Struc- 
tural and historical problems created by tracing the triad of Spanish mile- 
stones for 350 years have been brilliantly solved by the author. The careful 
arrangement of data within this broad span of time shows painstaking 
thought and effort; the result is a model of sound scholarship and creative 
talent. Although there are no formal bibliographies, the Preface and copious 
chapter notes at the end of each volume supply ample information. Professor 
Williams, stating that one of his aims “has been to suggest the presence 
of definite Spanish influences in our literature” (Vol. II, p. 287), has pro- 
vided new insights for future investigation. What, for instance, were the 
popularity and influence of Calderén, Lope de Vega, and the Spanish mystics 
in American literature? 

Volume I is conveniently divided into two parts: the first indicates the few, 
faint signs of Spanish interest during the early Colonial Period (1607-1700), 
which become more abundant in eighteenth-century America; the second 
deals with Hispanic roots appearing in diverse cultural achievements from 
1800 to 1950. Many and varied are the advocates of Spanish culture in 
this latter section: travelers, writers for the periodicals, historians, teachers, 
scholars, translators, critics, novelists, poets, dramatists, painters, sculptors, 
musicians, and architects. By pursuing all nascent curiosity in things Span- 
ish, no matter how slight the clue may be, Professor Williams proves con- 
clusively that nineteenth-century Hispanism rested on a firm bedrock of 
Colonial learning. 

In Volume II, Professor Williams turns his attention to what he calls 
the “Spanish biographies” of eight prominent American men of letters in 
the nineteenth century: Washington Irving, George Ticknor, William Hick- 
ling Prescott, William Cullen Bryant, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James 
Russell Lowell, Bret Harte, and William Dean Howells. These Hispanophiles, 
each in his own way, expressed their Spanish devotion in song and story: 
Irving, representative of all the foregoing categories, first opened American 
eyes to the romantic connotations of Spanish glory with his tales of Granada, 
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the Alhambra, and Columbus; Ticknor in 1849 wrote the first comprehensive 
History of Spanish Literature in English; Prescott, in contrast to the Penin- 
sula-minded Ticknor, became the interpreter of nearly the complete story 
of Imperial Spain in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; Ticknor, Long- 
fellow, and Lowell held successively from 1819 to 1877 the coveted Smith 
Chair of Spanish literature and language at Harvard, long a center of His- 
panic studies. These fascinating chapters on eight Americans seeking 
Spanish themes and wisdom for their writings throw much light on the 
evolution of our national culture. A concise narrative style likewise adds a 
feeling of direct reader participation in the various enterprises undertaken 
by these men. Thus, whether for scholarship or general interest, these two 
volumes are stimulating reading. 

The author, wisely making no guesses on what impact American Hispanism 
may have in the future, offers conclusions very moderate in tone. In the first 
chapter on the seventeenth century one notes: “It is an understatement to 
remark that Calvinism was less favorable to literature and the fine arts than 
even an exacting Catholicism in Spanish America. Squarely caught between 
Puritanism and a very special kind of materialism, humanism in New Eng- 
land withered and died whereas in Spanish America the same impulses 
attained—who can deny it?—a generous fulfillment” (Vol. I, p. 6). Al- 
though one might question the interpretation of the phrase “an exacting 
Catholicism,” the author has certainly touched on one of the sore spots in 
understanding the Spanish world. Hispanic culture, whether it be of Spain 
or Spanish America, has and retains a basic Catholic background. The 
Puritans, warped by religious and political prejudices, could not grasp the 
possibility of a civilization richer and more advanced than theirs, flourishing 
long before Harvard, their pride of educational attainment, was founded. 
Professor Williams has corrected a misconception, hard to bury at times, 
by his tireless and accurate research, particularly by his revelations of the 
library holdings of some early New Englanders. The frequent presence of 
Cervantes, usually in the form of Don Quixote, is not too startling in view 
of the universal nature of this masterpiece. But the availability of Lazarillo 
de Tormes, Quevedo’s Suefios, and other Spanish classics attests to the un- 
expected extent of Hispanic cultural penetration in Colonial America; an 
early edition of La Celestina was even found in the Harvard College Library. 
And it is indeed a pleasant surprise to discover the works of Fray Luis de 
Granada in the home of Adam Winthrop, father of John Winthrop! 

In the second volume, the author raises—all too briefly—another compel- 
ling question, Has some “spiritual Spain” left its imprint on American litera- 
ture? Has the “Spanish soul,” that widely used and frequently misused term, 
been captured by American writers? His answer is negative. A few in- 
dividuals, such as Bryant and Longfellow, sensed vaguely the deep mysticism 
of the Spaniard, but on the other hand, Ticknor, the great historian of Span- 
ish literature, was repelled by the autos sacramentales. Only Lowell, by his 
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unquestioning acceptance of the Spanish temperament, came somewhat close 
to a true mastery of the distinctive beauty of the Iberian soul; he felt strongly 
the mysterious attraction of Calderén, Schlegel’s “poet of heaven,” and re- 
corded in his essays, letters, and poetry, a lifelong debt to this spokesman 
of the Spanish Catholic Reformation. But the majority of Americans have 
not really pierced the bounds of Spanish mysticism. Professor Williams 
thinks that this failure is due to the extreme individualism of the Spanish, 
a high and severe view toward death, and a realism with the prime attribute 
of humor (all of which have some truth), but his explanation is incomplete. 
This time he fails to credit the omnipresent Catholicism of Spain as the 
chief component of the Spanish personality and the main reason why the 
Puritan New Englanders did not fathom the depths of the Spaniard’s unique 
vision of life. 

However, The Spanish Background of American Literature, presented in 
an informative and interesting manner, should appeal both to the specialist 
and the layman. The vast erudition displayed in enumerating a constant 
threefold Spanish force in American culture will long serve as the basic text 
for anyone dealing with these problems. 

Le Moyne College. Lawrence H. Kuisse. 


Tuoreau: A Century of Criticism. Edited by Walter Harding. Dallas, Texas: 

Southern Methodist University Press. Pp. 205. $3.75. 

An exemplification of the truism that each age looks at the past in the 
light of its own tastes, tendencies, and enthusiasms, Thoreau: A Century of 
Criticism offers the reader a stimulating variety of judgments upon the 
enigmatic figure of the eccentric of Concord. There are well-known names 
in attack and defense—Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Russell Lowell, A. 
Bronson Alcott, Robert Louis Stevenson for the nineteenth century, and Paul 
Elmer More, Nerman Foerster, Sinclair Lewis, Alfred Kazin for the twen- 
tieth. In general, the selections are laudatory but the editor has played 
fair and given us a generous sampling of those who saw the flaws and did 
not hesitate to say so. Naturally, no one reader can agree with all the 
evaluations or be in sympathy with all the morals drawn for our time. For 
this reviewer, the portraits painted by Emerson and Lowell are still more 
perceptive and therefore more valuable than, for instance, the rhetoric of 
Sinclair Lewis and the somewhat hysterical preaching of Henry Miller. 

The various authors are in frequent and amusing contradiction. To Pro- 
fessor Nichols, Thoreau was “a stoico-epicurean adiaphorist” whereas to 
Stanley Edgar Hyman he was “the clearest voice for social ethics that ever 
spoke out in America.” Thomas Wentworth Higginson thought he had 
“formidable accuracy” of observation but James Russell Lowell said “he was 
not by nature an observer,” Havelock Ellis declared that “he seems to have 
been absolutely deficient in scientific sense” and Fannie Hardy Eckstorm 
decided that “he was not a scientific observer; he was not a scientist at all.” 
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On the other hand, Philip and Kathryn Whitford have written a scholarly 
but lifeless paper to show that he was a pioneer ecologist and conservationist. 
“Poet, at all events, he was not,” wrote Norman Foerster, whereas, in the 
opinion of Henry W. Wells, “Thoreau found all schools of poetry his teach- 
ers, none his master.” Llewelyn Powys called the retreat at Walden “a form 
of pedantic play” but in the eyes of Stanley Edgar Hyman “Walden is, in 
fact, a vast rebirth ritual, the purest and most complete in our literature.” 
And so on. 

Confusing as all this may seem, it is, of course, an unintended tribute 
to the vitality of the man and his writings. Yet Thoreau is not so baffling a 
figure nor a writer of so high a caliber as to defy analysis. There is an 
ultimate picture and it can be discovered in his life and work but it requires 
careful interpretation of the facts and a willingness to admit that Thoreau 
was often completely in error, as when he wrote in A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers that the New Testament “treats of man and man’s 
so-called spiritual affairs too exclusively, and is too constantly moral and 
personal” and, again, in Walden that “to maintain one’s self on this earth 
is not a hardship but a pastime, if we wiil live simply and wisely. . . . It 
is not necessary that a man should earn his living by the sweat of his brow, 
unless he sweats easier than I do.” 

One image of Thoreau—and I think it is a true one—that can be drawn 
from A Century of Criticism is that of a man who was a “genuinely original 
figure” and “more fundamentally a philosopher than a naturalist” (Walter 
Harding) but whose philosophy “seems secondhand, imitated, often ex- 
aggerated” (George Ripley) and “strongly tinctured with the inevitable 
dogmatism that ever attends the one soi-disant wise man who assumes to be 
the teacher of all the rest of his race” (Chamber's Journal, 1857). If he was 
“the American Diogenes” (Chamber's Journal, 1857), he was “neither a 
profound thinker nor a great writer” (Llewelyn Powys) but he was “at the 
core, a preacher” (Havelock Ellis). In spite of a large share of Transcenden- 
talism, he differed from Byron, Shelley and Wordsworth in his “lack of pan- 
theistic reverie” and his attitude toward Nature, “his sense of awe, even of 
dread, toward the great unsubdued forces of the world” was “in many re- 
spects truer and more wholesome” then theirs (Paul Elmer More). He was 
not a scientist but an artist who possessed what we lost, “the secret of the - 
sensuous life in a rich objective world” (The Seven Arts, 1917). A poet who 
wrote his best poetry in vivid and compact prose, he aimed at and fre- 
quently attained a style that was, in his own phrase, “concentrated and 
nutty.” He was “a piece of russet probity and strong sense” (A. Bronson 
Alcott), and he was a moralist after his own individual and unorthodox 
fashion. Although “The austerity and exhilaration and simple paganism of 
his art were at one with his morality” (Havelock Ellis), nevertheless, “it was 
writing he cared about first, not a belief’ (Alfred Kazin). To his honor 
it can be said that he never ceased in the search for what he believed to be 
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the ideal, and the knowledge that something of great beauty and value was 
gone from the world he expressed in the memorable parable of Walden: 


I long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and a turtle dove, and am still on their trail. 
Many are the travellers I have spoken concerning them, describing their tracks and 
what call they answered to. I have met one or two who had heard the hound, and 
the tramp of the horse, and even seen the dove disappear behind a cloud, and they 
seemed as anxious to recover them as if they had lost them themselves. 


The best introduction to Thoreau is, after all, Thoreau himself. However, 
this collection of carefully selected and chronologically arranged critiques 
will fulfill the editor’s hope of offering the beginner “a good introduction” 
to the writings of a unique and important figure in American literature. 


Fordham University. Joseru E. O’NEILL, S.J. 


Hawruorne. A Critical Study. By Hyatt H. Waggoner. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press. Pp. 268. $4.75. 

This work, which follows the pattern and methods of Richard-Fogle’s 
Nathaniel Hawthorne: The Light and the Dark, reflects the current interest 
in Hawthorne’s symbolism and continues the trend toward a closer study and 
explication of the texts. Mr. Waggoner opens his discussion of Hawthorne 
with a survey of the novelist’s life and literary sketches in an effort to uncover 
Hawthorne’s artistic problems and their solution. In discussing Hawthorne’s 
mora! viewpoint Mr. Waggoner cautions against the loosely applied epithet 
“Puritan.” His distinctions are apt and just. 

Hawthorne’s tales, which constitute the best introduction to the romances, 
receive ample treatment. “The Notebooks,” as Mr. Waggoner observes, 
“have misled many into conceiving of the tales as though they were clothes 
draped loosely over already created skeletons of abstract thought.” If Mr. 
Waggoner is not the first to recognize that the tales are a combination 
of symbol and allegory, still his own explications of several of the tales 
re-enforce the validity of that judgment. 

The sections on the romances are less impressive. This is because the 
close analyses of symbols in these longer writings tend to be long drawn 
out and overwritten. Yet one is grateful to Mr. Waggoner for a number 
of fresh insights, and teachers of American literature should find his work 
a helpful aid and stimulus to reflection. 


Tue Lerrers or W. B. Yeats. Edited by Allan Wade. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. Pp. 938. $9.50. 

In this volume of Yeats’s letters, Allan Wade brings to an impressive 
conclusion a work of devotion which began at the end of the last century. 
He has selected and arranged them in six parts, with helpful introductory 
information for each, so as to give us an autobiography of one of the 
greatest of modern poets from the time when he was twenty-two until the 
year of his death in 1939. The results of his efforts is a very credible study 
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in which we can observe the slow processional development of Yeats as a 
person and a poet. 

Dominating the variegated tapestry woven in this book are at least three 
main motifs. It shows how much of an influence Ireland was in arousing 
and shaping Yeats’s imagination, and how he in turn, through his shrewd 
managerial powers, repaid this debt by winning literary prestige for his 
country in the outside world. It also shows the constant, at times, deadening 
struggle of a man of indomitable will to resolve the conflict between the 
passive and the active sides of his nature in order that some day he might 
realize the ideal of his youth to write poetry of “insight and knowledge.” 
It shows, finally, the quest of a man of highly imaginative and intuitive 
powers, deprived by skepticism of his spiritual roots, to find a substitute, 
a body of belief as a core for his life and his art. 

Yeats’s parents, in 1887, brought their family to London, where the poet 
became deeply unhappy. It was “hateful,” “a desert,” “always horrible.” 
Only when he returned to the home of his grandparents in Sligo did his 
mood improve. The “very feel of the place” brought out the countryman in 
him and put him “in good spirits.” There, watching the ghostly shapes come 
dancing out of the Irish twilight, he was able, once again, to savor fully the 
life of the imagination. 

Time and again throughout the letters the commands of his determined 
will are heard urging him on to improve his art, to seek the right word, to 
shape the right phrase. Even at sixty he is still disciplining himself “to think 
like a wise man yet express ourselves like the common people.” 

Under the influence of his skeptical father, Yeats in his youth abandoned 
belief in Protestantism. But implicit in this religion in Ireland is a strong 
class-consciousness which apparently deterred the poet from considering 
Catholicism. Instead, as part of a long, unsuccessful search to fill the void, 
he turned, when young, to spiritualism, when old, to philosophy. His poet's 
intuition, however, brought him as close as he ever came to ultimate wisdom. 
Fittingly enough, the book ends with such an insight written four months 
before his death: “It seems to me I have found what I wanted . . . the 
abstract is not life and everywhere draws its contradiction. You can refute 
Hegel, but not the Saint or the Song of Sixpence.” 

St. Louis University. Micnast J. O'NEILL. 


ALESSANDRO Manzoni. By Bernard Wall. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

Pp. 64. 

Manzon! AND His Times. By Archibald Colquhoun. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. Pp. x, 281. 

Manzoni’s popularity in Italy is undoubtedly as widespread as that of 
Dante, his place in Italian literature being second only to that of the great 
Florentine. Among Italians Manzoni is not only the author of a masterpiece, 
The Betrothed (I Promessi Sposi), but also a great poet and linguist, the 
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leading figure of the Romantic movement, and perhaps the father of most 
contemporary novelists. For over a century Manzoni has been the object of 
passionate studies and research by the most accredited scholars and critics 
of Italy. The bibliography on him is enormous: all aspects of his life and 
works have been covered, every line of his writings has been commented 
upon. Five hundred editions of The Betrothed have appeared so far in Italy 
and abroad, and the novel has been translated into all the major languages 
of the world. 

Outside Italy, however, Manzoni has won little acclaim with the general 
public. The place of the author in world literature still remains modest despite 
his stature as an artist and the great significance of his major work. The 
Betrothed, although accepted everywhere as a masterpiece by the critics, 
is for the reading public still an island to be discovered. Paolo Bellezza in 
his book, Curiosita Manzoniane (Milan, 1931, pp. 59-73), gives an amusing 
picture of the ignorance shown in other countries concerning Manzoni, and 
the blunders made on many occasions by publishers and critics. Nevertheless 
Goethe’s enthusiasm gained for the Italian writer a wide appreciation in 
German literary circles. In France and Spain the number of translations 
of his works is rather large, but his popularity seems to be confined to a 
small group of literati. In the English-speaking world, on the other hand, 
Manzoni’s works, and especially his novel, received little notice. The bibli- 
ography in English is still very scanty and translations are few. The Betrothed 
was last translated in England in 1845, and for a century no need was felt 
for a new version. In the United States, after two translations in the 1830's, 
a new one by the Rev. Daniel J. Connor appeared in 1924; but evidently it 
did not arouse particular interest. The cold reception accorded to Manzoni 
in the English-speaking countries has been variously interpreted. Some critics 
attributed it to the clumsiness of the translations which failed to convey the 
subtlety and sharpness of the author’s thought and the clarity of his style. 
Others found an explanation in the fact that Manzoni’s work, written in the 
manner of Sir Walter Scott’s historical novels, was considered at first to be a 
dull imitation of the Scottish novelist. Still others suggested that the Italy 
of The Betrothed was not as picturesque and violent as English readers 
expected: a love story without bloodshed seemed to them a misrepresentation 
of the Italian character. Manzoni’s cool temperament, his subtle and smiling 
irony, his simple and homely tone which often conceals his innermost thoughts 
were too much like their own to be appealing. Furthermore, a book with a 
sustained Catholic theme and two peasants as protagonists could not win 
much popularity among the English for religious and social reasons. The 
religious content of his works was undoubtedly the main cause for neglecting 
Manzoni. His novel was superficially judged and considered to be melo- 
dramatically involved, cold and artificial, and inferior to the standards set 
by such writers as Walpole, Radcliffe, and Scott. The moral implications and 
the deep religious meaning of the book were either overlooked or misunder- 
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stood. That Manzoni was not writing to entertain, as Scott had done, but 
rather for moral edification was not taken into account. Thus, the author 
was buried under a heap of misunderstanding. 

But after World War Il, with Walter Scott long forgotten, interest in 
Manzoni seems to be increasing in the English-speaking world. The first 
full-length study by Joseph De Simone, Alessandro Manzoni; Esthetics and 
Literary Criticism (New York), which presents with penetrating lucidity the 
artist and the critic, appeared in 1946; in 1951, a new and long-awaited 
translation of The Betrothed (London and New York) by Archibald Colqu- 
houn, was hailed as a literary event since it fully revealed the artistic virtues 
of Manzoni. In 1954, two more studies have appeared in English, namely, 
Bernard Wall's Alessandro Manzoni, and Archibald Colquhoun’s Manzoni 
and His Times, which we are going to examine briefly here. All this clearly 
indicates that Manzoni belongs to no particular age. The fact that his novel 
appeals to our generation shows its timelessness: its moral and religious 
content and its artistic qualities place it among the great literary works of 
all time. After two futile wars which wakened serious doubts concerning our 
moral and social values and inspired the postwar literature of despair, it is 
perhaps time we returned to the wisdom of old and forgotten books. Thus it is 
not without significance that the unknown Manzoni, with his faith in God, 
his examples of forgiveness, his words of Christian charity, is emerging from 
oblivion. The increasing number of Catholics and the growing concern with 
moral problems may explain this revival, particularly in this country. 

Mr. Wall’s Alessandro Manzoni is a short sketch covering the life and 
the works of the Italian writer. It is not a book of new research, but it is 
an excellent introduction to Manzoni which appeals to the general reader. 
After a short chapter on the times and life of the author, Mr. Wall treats 
very briefly Manzoni as poet and dramatist. Unlike some English critics who 
at one time considered Manzoni to be a talented dramatist rather than a 
novelist, Mr. Wall says that the author “was a poet and a novelist, but he 
was not a playwright” (p. 23.) In fact, over half of Mr. Wall’s study is de- 
voted to The Betrothed (Chap. III), presenting an adequate analysis which 
gives the reader a complete idea of the scope of the novel. The points 
which to the present reviewer seem to be out of place are the reference made 
to Mussolini (p. 26), the comparison of Don Rodrigo to a Fascist Gerarca 
(p. 33), the comparison of the Fascist and German occupation to the Spanish 
rule of Milan in the seventeenth century (p. 42), the reference to Stendhal’s 
Count Mosca who “re-lived amongst the kinder and lazier Fascist Gerarchi” 
(p. 51), and what Mr. Wall calls the Dannunzian tradition in politics (p. 58). 
All this will strike most readers as being utterly inappropriate in a study on 
Manzoni. Furthermore, it amused this reviewer to hear about a “Dan- 
nunzian tradition in politics.” But, of course, it is quite fashionable to 
compare everything which is evil to something we personally dislike. Mr. 
Wall’s persistence in his biased comparison impairs the seriousness of his 
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otherwise remarkable pages. This is not only bad taste but an indication 
of a complete misunderstanding of times and situations. 

The place of The Betrothed in world literature is well traced by the author 
in the fourth chapter where, in a few enlightening pages, he gives the 
novel the consideration it deserves and explains the risunderstandings in 
the English-speaking world concerning it. He condenses to a few pages 
Manzoni’s religious attitude, the problem of language which occupied Man- 
zoni’s interest for half a century, and his Romanticism. Mr. Wall’s state- 
ment, “Indeed J] Promessi Sposi seems to me a most un-Jansenistic book” 
(p. 57), cannot be accepted without reservations. Manzoni’s indirect invita- 
tion to patience and resignation in the face of injustice and oppression, the 
idea of man’s powerlessness before evil, and his absolute dependence upon 
God’s help, are not completely un-Jansenistic attitudes. In his bibliographical 
notes at the end of the book, Mr. Wall points out the scarcity of English 
studies on Manzoni and mentions the few that exist, but he fails to include 
in his short list Joseph De Simone’s work which actually is the only full- 
length study on Manzoni in the English language and ought not to be 
ignored, 

Mr. Colquhoun’s Manzoni and His Times is the first biography in English 
of the author of The Betrothed, and is a welcome book. After Mr. De 
Simone’s study on Manzoni, Mr. Colquhoun’s biographical work completes 
the picture for the English reader. The author does not claim that his book 
is based on original research, but in the opinion of this reviewer his stimu- 
lating presentation of the life and the background of the Italian writer is 
a remarkable achievement and a great contribution to the knowledge of 
Manzoni in the English-speaking world. In his foreword Mr. Colquhoun 
expresses the hope that his study “may appeal to other than specialists on 
Italian literature or history” (p. ix), and this reviewer is convinced that it 
will, for two main reasons: (1) Manzoni’s life and background are presented 
in relation to our time, with the intent of discovering in the writer “a 
corner ot modern conscience which is neither specifically Italian nor Euro- 
pean, but widespread in today’s world” (p. ix). Therefore, Mr. Colquhoun’s 
book is not a mere biography but an attempt to trace “a type of mind and 
experience which we can find among us now” (p. ix). (2) Mr. Colquhoun’s 
is undoubtedly a scholarly work which required laborious research, but the 
author gives it an air of informality. He combines remarkably well the 
erudite method of exposition with a sort of story-telling technique, and in 
order to make the book more readable he avoids references for the numerous 
quotations inserted in the text. Moreover, Mr. Colquhoun stresses the hu- 
man rather than the literary aspect of Manzoni’s life, mentioning even 
Manzoni’s hobbies such as gardening and “producing children.” 

Born in 1785, Manzoni spent his early youth in an atmosphere im- 
pregnated with humanitarianism and the rationalistic philosophy of the 
eighteenth century; he studied the classics and in his first literary attempts 
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he imitated the neo-classic writers, such as Alfieri, Parini, Monti, whose 
theories he was to abandon later. In 1805 young Manzoni joined his 
mother who was living in Paris, and there he became acquainted with the 
society of ideologists which gathered around Madame de Condorcet. In this 
intimate circle he met Claude Fauriel, with whom he formed a close friend- 
ship lasting for years. The influence of Fauriel on the Italian writer was 
great, and during his five years in Paris Manzoni developed as a thinker, 
acquiring the rationalistic habit and the clarity of thought dominant in his 
works. He became skeptical, anticlerical, sensualistic, and thoroughly im- 
bued with French eighteenth-century philosophy. He married a Calvinist 
girl, Henriette Blondel, the daughter of a Swiss banker, in Paris in 1808. A 
religious crisis in 1810 led to the Catholic conversion of the entire Manzoni 
family under the guidance of a priest with Jansenist leanings, Eustachio 
Degola. The same year Manzoni returned and settled definitely in Italy. 
Up to that time he had not produced anything worthwhile; he passed through 
a stage of uncertainty trying to discover himself. The return from the 
abstract God of deistic philosophy to the personal God of Catholic religion 
filled him with artistic inspiration. Between 1810 and 1827, in the light 
of the new faith, he produced all his creative works: his sacred hymns, his 
dramas, his various other poems, and his novel. He became one of the 


leaders of the Romantic movement. The publication of The Betrothed marks 
the climax and the end of his artistic production: “What he wrote before was 
a preparation for it, what he wrote afterwards was a consequence” (p. 198). 


The friendship of Fauriel, who so greatly influenced Manzoni’s creative 
years, is now replaced by that of Antonio Rosmini, a Catholic priest and 
philosopher who played a large part in Manzoni’s life thereafter. In the 
light of Rosmini’s idealism Manzoni revised all his philosophical concep- 
tions. He had been a Catholic by sentiment, but he had remained essentially 
a rationalist and sensualist in philosophy. Rosmini’s idealistic system, based 
on the concept of the Idea of Being stemming from Plato through Aquinas, 
Leibnitz, and Kant, lends him a philosophical foundation for his faith and 
helps him eliminate his remaining sensualistic beliefs. In Rosminian philoso- 
phy Manzoni finds also a basis for the solution of linguistic problems, with 
which he was strongly concerned. If the origin of all our acquired knowl- 
edge is God, then language, which is indissolubly linked with ideas, must 
come from God. Thus man cannot create a language or a work of art with- 
out God. Since truth, through which God manifests Himself and which is 
the object of art, should be accessible to all, the language of the artist should 
be a living language, comprehensible to all. On the basis of this concept 
Manzoni undertook the linguistic revision of his novel, which appeared in 
its final edition in 1842, after the entire text had been corrected according 
to the spoken Florentine language. In the meantime, as he became more 
and more concerned with truth, the author condemned the “historical” fic- 
tion, in which he had created a masterpiece, on the ground that it could not 
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give the pure and entire truth without distortion. Manzoni spent the rest 
of his uneventful life meditating on philosophical, historical, and linguistic 
problems. 

This is the life of Manzoni which Mr. Colquhoun casts against the intel- 
lectual and the historical backgrounds of a troubled period of political and 
literary revolution and change that strongly influenced the writer’s intellectual 
formation and his religious attitude. Mr. Colquhoun’s book is a cultural and 
a political history of the long period which witnessed the end of neo-classic 
theories and the resurgence of Romanticism, the French invasion of Italy 
and the end of the Napoleonic regime, the Carbonari movement and the 
struggle for Italian unification, etc. The author examines Manzoni’s life as 
an historian rather than as a biographer. Manzoni’s attitude toward the 
French and Italian revolutions, his aversion for repressive authority, his 
Catholic liberalism, the Jansenist influence upon him, the polemic on Roman- 
ticism, the attitude of the Church toward him, the publication of his works 
and the reaction in Italy and abroad, the place of Manzoni in unified Italy, 
etc., are clearly presented and discussed. The domestic biography of Man- 
zoni is intermingled with the discussion of literary theories and a large 
number of other problems—teligious, political, historical. Even though the 
background seems to prevail over the biography of the man, we learn a great 
deal about the other members of the Manzoni family, especially his first wife 
and his mother, their headaches, toothaches, stomachaches, and nervous crises 
(occasionally Mr. Colquhoun dwells excessively on details of little signif- 
icance). His presentation, although at times somewhat elusive and with- 
out much insight, is vivid and lucid. In our reading we noticed some 
errors in Italian words (similar errors are also found in Mr. Wall’s book) 
and the following inaccurate reference: “Benjamin Franklin, visiting Milan 
at this time... .” (p. 4). Actually Franklin never visited Italy. In addi- 
tion, we found in the bibliography (p. 260) that the name of Rev. Daniel 
J. Connor, translator of The Betrothed (1924) is erroneously given as Rev. 
Daniel J. Cooper. 

With the publication of Messrs. Wall and Colquhoun’s books, which un- 
doubtedly are a remarkable contribution to the knowledge of Manzoni espe- 
cially in the United States, it is to be hoped that the interest in this Catholic 
writer may increase further. Manzoni has a great deal to say to us. 

Le Moyne College. GIOVANNI GULLACE. 


THe ScuLPTuRE oF THE HELLENIsTIC Ace. By Margarete Bieber. New York: 

Columbia University Press. Pp. xi, 232; 712 plates. $17.50. 

The enjoyment of Greek sculpture can be a most trying experience. It is 
difficult for most of us to get to a museum. And even when we do, it is only 
rarely perhaps that we will see an original, the world is so filled with repro- 
ductions and ancient copies. It may be said in general that original bronzes 
are rare; the vast majority of our marbles are pedimental statuary or frag- 
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ments in low relief; for the rest we must rely on Roman copies which are 
often poor reflections of their originals. And so when we have come upon 
our piece of sculpture and have mentally restored the missing limbs—or, if 
our statue is intact, mentally subtracted a good deal of later restoration— 
and finally determined whether it is an original or a copy, we may in the 
long run become aware that the bruises and shocks of time have left very 
little that is recognizably beautiful. It is with such a sense of disappointment, 
I think, that one first sees the Venus de Milo in the cold morning light in its 
corner in the Louvre: for the scratches and pock-marks on the surface of the 
stone can then distract from the beauty that is permanent beneath. 

What I am suggesting is that the appreciation of Greek sculpture can be a 
form of self-deception unless it is securely founded on a serious study of the 
extant monuments. Miss Bieber, in her long career of research in Greco- 
Roman archaeology, has never made the mistake of divorcing the one from 
the other, although her main efforts have been to help the scholar and the 
student in a greater comprehension of the evidence. In accordance with 
this aim, her latest volume. The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, is not only 
a masterpiece; it is the first book of its kind in English, and it is fitting 
that it has been included in “Columbia Bicentennial Editions and Studies” 
under the editorship of Jacques Barzun. The volume is almost folio-size; 
and into it Miss Bieber must have poured an incredible amount of time and 
devoted labor. 

In studying the sculpture of the ancient world, there are four lines of 
approach—and, needless to say, Miss Bieber employs them all: (1) strict 
chronology must be followed insofar as it can be determined; (2) the work 
of the different schools must be studied, as well as cross-influences; (3) dif- 
ferent treatments of the same subject should be compared; and (4) some 
satisfactory technique must be adopted for the reconstruction of a lost 
original from late copies, coins and engravings. In the present volume, of 
course, the author treats merely Hellenistic sculpture, that is, the work pro- 
duced from about the year 330 B.c. to about 30 B.c. (departing, on this point, 
from the chronological division suggested by Droysen, Laqueur and other 
scholars). Hardly anyone would suggest that such divisions are strictly 
meaningful; they do, however, serve as rough lines of demarcation. By the 
early third century, at any rate, the main characteristics of the Hellenistic 
age stand out: (1) its cosmopolitanism, reflected in the variety of the subject 
matter (age, nationality, occupation; Greek and barbarian; human and 
animal), and (2) its experimentalism, i.e., its advance into types of repre- 
sentation and expression (violent emotion, physical distortion, complex re- 
lationships) which classical Greek art had for the most part avoided. But 
one of the most important conclusions of Bieber’s volume, and one that is 
due to the vastness of her scope and the completeness of her coverage, is that 
the student must be extremely wary of any generalization on the subject of 
Greek art. For example, it is a serious mistake to think that everything 
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Hellenistic is somehow decadent. In fact, quite the opposite is true: the 
impish heads of Lysippus, the Sacrificing Maiden in the Museo Nazionale in 
Rome (probably by Phanis, Lysippus’ pupil) and the brooding Demosthenes 
of Polyeuctus—these, I feel, are quite as good as anything created during 
the classical period. At the same time, Hellenistic art did produce mon- 
strosities. Aesthetic tastes change; but it is nonetheless difficult for us to 
see how Lessing and Winckelmann could consider the Laocoon as the high 
point in the evolution of Greek art. 

Whether the student’s interest is aesthetic or archaeological, Miss Bieber’s 
book cannot be too highly recommended. But the interest must be serious. 
For the volume is, substantially, a technical commentary on the pieces of 
sculpture (and other related objets d’art) represented by the 712 plates at 
the end of the book. The commentary is everywhere thorough and pene- 
trating; however, this is not to say that all the author’s views will be shared 
by specialists in the Hellenistic field. For example, she belongs to the group 
of those who accept the famous Hermes as an original marble by Praxiteles; 
in her treatment of the Sophocles statue in the Lateran Museum, she does not 
discuss Reinach’s view that the statue represents not Sophocles but Solon; to 
give a picture of the famous Serapis by Bryaxis (figs. 296-7), the smaller 
Egyptian statuettes (e.g., in the Alexandrian Museum) would have been bet- 
ter than the later Roman busts; perhaps rather more space could have been 
devoted to Rhys Carpenter’s theory that a number of marble heads, previ- 
ously thought to be Menander, do in fact represent the poet Vergil; in any 
case, it is difficult to see the same face, whether Menander’s or another’s, in 
the Marbury Medallion, the Gallaeus drawings and the Boston Head illus- 
trated in figs. 150-155. But these are minor points, and of the sort that 
should provoke friendly discussion. The author would, I feel, agree with 
me in being disappointed with the photographs: granted the nature and the 
cost of the book, it was an ill-advised economy not to use better paper for 
the plates. Figs. 58, 305, 309, 372, 391 and 410 are particularly bad; and 
even at the risk of increasing the price, perhaps this defect may be remedied 
in a future edition. The only serious typographical error which I noticed 
was “Dolan” for “Dolon” in the caption for fig. 650. In short, the book is 
a remarkable achievement—a fitting record of the artistic genius of Hellenis- 
tic man. 


Bellarmine College. Hersert Musvrit1o, S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Time IN Literature. By Hans Meyerhoff. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. Pp. xiv, 160. $3.50. 
This book treats of time as portrayed and apprehended in a literary work 
in comparison with the time used in science and time as commonly discussed 
in philosophy. The theme is obviously one which is particularly urgent today 
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when time has become almost an obsession in literature—Proust, Joyce, 
Eliot, Virginia Woolf, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Thomas Wolfe, and Thomas Mann 
are among those whose works are brought into the present treatment—and 
when philosophy has yet to assimilate more fully the time factor in existence 
revealed in its all-pervasiveness by our recently acquired awareness of cosmic 
and organic evolution. 

Mr. Meyerhoff’s theme has been handled incidentally by many other 
writers and directly by Georges Poulet in his two recent books, but the present 
work aims at a greater philosophical systematization of the material, seeking 
to correlate time in literature with the internal, experiential, immediate, 
“variable” time of personal experience on the one hand and to set it against 
the “external,” objective, derivative, invariable time of science on the other. 
The study provides many rewarding insights. The author treats the relation- 
ship between memory, time-sense, assimilation of literary experience, and 
growth of self-awareness, as well as the connection between the denial of self- 
hood and the desire to escape from time. The point is well made that 
existentialist philosophies are all basically literary philosophies in that they 
exploit awareness of the sort which literature directly develops. 

Yet one is left with the impression that the conceptual apparatus here is 
somehow too coarse to implement the really profound insights which this 
fascinating theme deserves. For example, the terms “subjective” (applied to 
the time of internal experience) and “objective” (applied to scientific time) 
could be made more meaningful by trenchant phenomenological analysis, 
but in the absence of such analysis remain the crude and rather misleading 
indices which they are in all too much philosophical discussion. The inter- 
esting dialectic generated by viewing time as a commodity receives treat- 
ment only tantalizing in its brevity. One would welcome more expatiation 
on this sort of thing and less effort at cataloguing differences in the various 
kinds of time. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the book is in its account of the develop- 
ment, in time, of our present interest in the notion of time. Here it would 
seem that the uniqueness of the Judaeo-Christian attitude toward time should 
come in for some treatment, especially since the literary figures whom the 
author discusses have all developed out of the Judaeo-Christian context, how- 
ever far they may seem finally to have strayed from it. There is a rich 
recent literature on the Judaeo-Christian time sense—Oscar Cullmann’s Christ 
and Time (German, 1945; English translation, 1951) or Mircea Eliade’s 
work, The Myth of Perpetual Return (French, 1949; English translation 
1954), to mention only two major studies treating respectively the capital 
themes of Judaeo-Christian “linear” time as against pagan cyclic time, and 
the flight from time through the dissolution of history in a-temporal arche- 
types or through cyclicism. 

Mr. Meyerhoff’s omission here sometimes occasions serious distortions, as 
when the mystical view of life is without reservation said to involve a denial 
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of time in experience and in nature (pp. 61-62, 75). Judaeo-Christian mys- 
ticism, from the time of the Old Testament prophets on, has a far more com- 
plex relation to time than this. It annihilates time only in a limited sense, 
for in another sense it revels in it, centering as it does around the special 
historical role of a special people culminating in the Incarnation at a fixed 
time and place once and for all. 

In his summary account of the present-day preoccupation with time in 
literature and philosophy, Mr. Meyerhoff tends somewhat to minimize the 
discovery of cosmic and organic evolution as a reason for the preoccupation. 
He makes this discovery one of several causes rather than the climactic 
event that it was. This minimizing is clearly connected with his overlooking 
of the Judaeo-Christian attitude toward time. Mr. Meyerhoff opts for a 
cyclic view of time as “the only theoretical frame of reference in terms of 
which a universal history may still be written” (p. 105). This position, 
shared by Nietzsche, Spengler and Toynbee, as well as by Yeats, Joyce, and a 
horde of others, including a great many more of our contemporaries than 
one might at first blush suppose, seems indeed hard for anyone but a Catholic 
to avoid. But to a Catholic the view is retrograde and primitive. Its as- 
sertiveness in our day shows how the acceptance or rejection of cosmic 
evolution, which exhibits a time-bound universe whose end is not its begin- 
ning, since it finishes, as the human person finishes, in a quite different 
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condition from that in which it began, is intimately tied up with the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of Christianity. For the same secular mind which 
vaunts evolutionism as an abstract scientific account of actuality betrays a 
profound emotional and intellectual blockage in the face of its larger, 
existential consequences, including the reality and mysterious meaningfulness 
of a linear, nonrepetitive time. It is one of the ironies of present intellectual 
developments that a covert desire to reject evolution in its full consequences 
—despite lip service to it as a matter of abstract science—is a mark of 
the secularist mind. 


St. Louis University. Water J. One, S.J. 


Tue Meaninc or Love. By Robert O. Johann, S.J. Westminster, Md.: The 

Newman Press. Pp. 133. $4.00. 

The significance and value of this brief work are inversely proportional 
to its size. Its significance lies as much in its spirit and in what it is 
attempting to achieve as in what it actually achieves. Its aim is to rethink 
critically the ultimate metaphysical intelligibility of love in the life of man, 
especially the higher level of altruistic love. It proposes to do this by exploit- 
ing the extremely rich modern analyses or descriptions of love on the 
phenomenological level and then showing how this phenomenon of love finds 
its ultimate grounding in the fundamental principles of a Thomistic meta- 
physics of existential being. In carrying out this difficult enterprise the 
author has the courage to undertake what has long been needed in the dis- 
cussion of this particular problem but what few Thomists seem to have been 
willing or able to do, namely, to point out the inadequacies and lacunae of 
St. Thomas’ own explicit metaphysical analysis of the good as a foundation 
for the highest manifestations of interpersonal love. This explicit analysis 
is conceived primarily in function of the Aristotelian notion of the good as 
satisfaction of desire, as term or fulfilment of a process of finality in which 
potency tends toward its proper act. The essential note of the good is that it 
enriches or confers perfection on something, whether by possession through 
identity and pure fruition, as in God, or as term of appetite, as in finite 
beings. While this explanation in terms of perfectivity remains permanently 
valid and always de facto verified, it is unable to supply an adequate positive 
justification in metaphysical terms for what is the characteristic note of the 
love of friendship, namely, that it goes out to the person of another precisely 
as that other is in himself and for his sake, not for the sake of any perfection 
acquired by his friend from him. None of the attempts yet made by modern 
Thomists to explain metaphysically this higher dimension of love, whether 
through Rousselot’s clearly inadequate theory of whole and part or through 
Gilson’s and Geiger’s much more satisfactory theory of image and similitude, 
do full justice to the facts to be explained. 

The author then goes on to show, with a rare fusion of psychological and 
metaphysical penetration, how a more adequate solution lies implicit right in 
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St. Thomas himself, in his own extremely precise phenomenological analyses 
of love made on the occasion not of the formal study of the good as such 
but of charity and friendship, once these are illumined by drawing out the 
authentic implications of St. Thomas’ own central metaphysical insight into 
being as unique existential act and interior presence to itself, or “ipseity,” 
as the author aptly calls it. The key is the application of the Thomistic doc- 
trine of the participation of all finite beings in the unique and infinite Exis- 
tential Act of God, understood now at the level of spirit as participation of 
every finite self in the unique and infinite original Self that is their com- 
mon source and therefore is really more authentically the self of each one 
than his own limited self, considered as limited and isolated within the bonds 
of a finite nature. The drive behind all altruistic, or, better, “direct” love 
(which includes also the self loved objectively for its own self) is not to 
acquire something for the isolated finite self but simply to reconstitute in- 
tentionally the primal, luminous, self-possessing and self-communicating pres- 
ence or communion of Being with Itself as in the infinite Ipseity of God. 
Hence our love of God, as participation of His love for Himself, is the ulti- 
mate ground for our own love of ourselves and of others, not vice versa. 

This extremely, if not excessively dense little work, obviously the work of 
a first-class metaphysical mind, makes heavy metaphysical demands on the 
reader. Yet it is never really obscure. It is an admirable example of what 
is most needed at the present time, an authentic and self-conscious Thomism, 
capable of assimilating into its substance the best fruits of modern existential- 
ism, personalism, and realistic phenomenology. 


Fordham University. W. Norris Ciarke, S.J. 


CurisTiAN Maturity. By John Donohue, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 

Sons. Pp. ix, 214. $3.50. 

The subtitle of this book, “A Program for Escaping Mediocrity,” estab- 
lishes the inference at once that “Christian Maturity” represents something 
quite sublime, indeed: the author must have in mind a stage in life far beyond 
any mere “coming of age.” To equate “maturity” with an escape from medi- 
ocrity is to lift his theme to an appeal for more than ordinary sanctity, for 
the author is prompt to make the point that surpassing mediocrity implies a 
more than average ascent of the heights of Christian perfection. And that is 
precisely what these arresting and entrancing pages propose. One recognizes 
the scaffolding of the Ignatian retreat, and there is no dawdling with senti- 
mentalities in the Book of the Exercises! Here the soul is at grips with basic 
considerations; there is no mistaking the seriousness of purpose; although a 
light touch prevails, the mood is far from frivolous. 

Taking as his starting point the common agreement of psychologists that 
“religious outlook constructs and maintains a mature and harmonious per- 
sonality,” Father Donohue, avoiding all controversy, aims to show the un- 
believer how, to the Catholic, “Christian dogmas render existence intelligible, 
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orient us in this enormous universe and provide the moment and the means 
for a flowering of all our finest potentialities.” And the believer himself is not 
by-passed—far from it! Every Catholic reader will find himself roused to a 
sense of the urgency (which the author makes dominant) behind the rallying 
cry of Pope Pius XII: “Thank God that it has been our destiny to live in 
an age when no man is permitted to be mediocre.” 

This high-minded goal is accomplished in a book that displays a 
richness of idiom as modern as a zipper, with a flavor that has all the tang 
and raciness of a club car, but infinitely elevated above what Father Donohue 
calls “the giddy mythology of the copy-writers and comic-books” and “the 
folk-lore of the ‘ads’” (p. 69). Our author has hit upon a topic which applies 
to far more of us than we perhaps are willing to admit, to that vast group 
of our populace who, like the figure “Paul Stephen” in his parable, are just 
“good,” but with a goodness that is at once staid, complacent, satisfied— 
those unnumbered souls who make up a middle group clustering in placid 
contentment along the slopes of a Bell-curve of spirituality. With deft 
thrusts he forbids us to settle in a comfortable groove of smugness, always 
with gentle insistence and encouraging prodding on toward the holiness he 
makes so attractive. Father Donohue knows how to use humorous whimsy 
to point a moral, while at the same time the ordonnance of his flashing prose 
has an edge and a bite that leave a sting even as it helps us surmount the ten- 
sions of everyday living. 

Here is a book compounded of wide reading and meditated wisdom within 
which it is a matter for relief and rejoicing to discover not a single clumsy 
sentence, not a word out of place. Philosophy and theology, history and 
literature are made to yield their riches in pages that abound with quotations 
from a bewildering variety of authors. The writer pretends to no facile 
formula as he “encourages the valiant to overleap bourgeois fidelity to 
minimal obligation and to surrender even lawful happiness in favor of a 
freer, more compelling love of God” (p. 141). To the piquant phrase that 
delights the mind, he knows how to add the jolting verb that brings our 
wills round to the “true nobility (which is) fidelity to those key attitudes” 
(p. 109). Difficult concepts are not slighted, so that we find ourselves pene- 
trated by the clarity of his exposition of such subjects as the problem of 
Evil, of objective and subjective Redemption, of creation and of grace (his 
oft-quoted Augustine must surely have inspired the sentence on page 135: 
“all we give God is the good use, by His grace, of His gifts”). 

Every reader will have his favorite chapters and lines; all will surely in- 
clude that on “The Son,” a beautiful portrayal of Christ as Man; that on 
sin, with its mordant incisiveness; and on death, so vivid yet so reassuring. 

We do not think this book has to be confined to any one group; its pages 
will certainly have an appeal for a wide range of readers. The author 
knows how to treat serious matters lightly but without levity. He can deliver 
a telling blow to the right quarters, as that for instance on page 98, on the 
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subject of “Jim Crowism.” Where is the writer who can improve on his 
swift kaleidoscope of the American scene (pp. 150-154), or who will better 
his description of childhood as that age when life is “coexistent with only 
one moment at a time,” or who will picture the roots of sin more forcefully 
than his “deep-rooted dishonesty” that makes us realize the “cavernous hypoc- 
risy of our hearts”? Every page abounds with trenchant phrases that stick 
in the memory, so much so that one closes the book with the hope that, when 
Father Donohue writes his next one (and may it be soon!), he will feel 
free to prune the copious quote to favor us with more of his own skill, a gift 
that will stimulate mightily toward that goal he makes so appealing, the love 
of the good God! 
Fordham University. Puiuip S. Hurtey, S.J. 


My Frienps THe Senses. By Charles-Damian Boulogne, O.P. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Translated from the French by Jane Howes. Pp. xiv, 
206. $3.00. 

Reading the author’s foreword, one is reminded of the old debate among 
the moralists: “Can a human act in the concrete be morally indifferent?” 
For there he professes to discuss “human and religious values of certain 
principal manifestations of sensory activity,” while at the same time avoiding 
the “sad work of underlining and emphasizing their (the senses’) drawback.” 
Unless some attention is paid to the free use of our senses, it is hard to see 
how one can speak of “religious values.” Despite this rather ambiguous 
premise, the author’s exposition of sensory activity is no merely scientific 
study. His skill with words (which appears to advantage in translation) 
enables us, in a series of familiar essays, to share his enthusiasm for the 
marvels of sense knowledge. 

Had the author prefaced his study of the senses with a frank analysis of 
the philosophy of the beautiful or a Thomistic presentation of the morality 
of human acts, we would not be forced to supply mental correctives to 
many of his statements. Would his heavenly mentor, the Angelic Doctor, 
tolerate the idea of endurance of pain as “the lugubrious privilege of suffer- 
ing”? And yet St. Thomas would certainly substantiate Pére Boulogne’s 
reliance on man’s essential unity as the basic power inherent within his 
nature to assimilate the data of the senses for the enrichment of human life. 

This statement, for example, will bear revision: “whether it is a question 
of governing or controlling, the information that our eyes bring makes the 
laws, and there is no appeal from its findings” (p. 17). Sense data supplies 
the raw material, the causa materialis, of law, not the formulation itself. Once 
we are prepared to accept the implied “majors” and “minors” in this book 
or at least to supply our own, we are assured of valuable and instructive 
principles to enable us truly to make “friends of the senses.” 

The book is not technical, not a textbook, and the absence of footnotes 
and references frees us from the task of taking too seriously some dubious 
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explanations of sense perception and the value judgments made therefrom. 
Here and there the author departs pleasantly from his original purpose long 
enough to inspect the moral aspect of sense activity. In fact, he does so often 
enough to allow us to say that moral values are never really out of sight 
throughout the book. Rightly so. We see that the religious use to which 
the senses and their respective “proper objects” may be put is frequently 
indicated in such a way as to make the book a sort of primer for con- 
templatives. Another tenet found in the foreword (but forgotten as we go 
along) is this: “our inward growth remains primarily dependent on the 
use we make of these gifts,” yet it is the clue to the manner in which the 
author unfolds the wise use made by the Church 
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explanations of sense perception and the value judgments made therefrom. 
Here and there the author departs pleasantly from his original purpose long 
enough to inspect the moral aspect of sense activity. In fact, he does so often 
enough to allow us to say that moral values are never really out of sight 
throughout the book. Rightly so. We see that the religious use to which 
the senses and their respective “proper objects” may be put is frequently 
indicated in such a way as to make the book a sort of primer for con- 
templatives. Another tenet found in the foreword (but forgotten as we go 
along) is this: “our inward growth remains primarily dependent on the 
use we make of these gifts,” yet it is the clue to the manner in which the 
author unfolds the wise use made by the Church in her worship. This stands 
out, for instance, in the case of music, with relation to hearing (an excellent 
chapter), and incense, relative to smell. And, of course, when he comes to the 
“use” made of the senses by the Incarnate Word, and the ennobling of their 
purpose throughout His earthly life, with its consequent sanctification of all 
human relationships, the author offers us some of his best passages. 

Thus, beginning on page 117, with his observation of how “the Bible 
speaks of the hand of God,” he develops a vivid meditation on the ideal 
realization of sense activity. “Christ has lived the whole history of the 
human hand . . . the Church has treasured this message . . . and so down 
through the centuries the action of Christ continues to be exercised through 
human hands”—a salutary function, indeed, and one which gives richer 
significance to daily life. No question here of the friendly service provided 
by the senses! Pére Boulogne has contributed precious helps to our fulfill- 
ment of this great human dignity of ours, to continue “the action of Christ.” 


Fordham University. P. S. Hurtey, §$.J. 
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